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News Print Crisis May Force Consolidations 


Negotiations Among Leaders In Industry Reported to be Making Important Progress—Premier 
Taschereau, of Quebec, Informed That Merger of Abitibi, Canada Power & Paper, 
Anglo-Canadian, and St. Lawrence, Has Already Been Effected— 

Price Bros. & Co. Issue Public Statement 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MONTREAL, Que., October 6, 1930.—There has been no news of 
an official nature during the past week regarding the crisis in the 
iews print industry caused by the resignation of Col. John H. 
Price from the chairmanship of the Newsprint Institute of Canada, 
supported by the St. Lawrence Corporation, but the feeling grows 
that the latest turn in the industry is likely to force consolida- 
tions, and that the current negotiations among the leaders in 
the industry are making important progress. A meeting of the 
Newsprint Institute, scheduled some time ago, was to have been 
held here during the past week, but announcement was made that 
this gathering had been indefinitely postponed, the inference being 
that it was hoped something of a definite nature would result from 
the present negotiations, looking towards a combination. 


Price Bros, State Case to Public 


Meanwhile Price Bros. & Co., of Quebec, have issued a state- 
ment to the public outlining their position, and flatly declaring 
that they will be no party to “entangling alliances.” The statement 
is as follows: 

“Price Bros. & Co. was established in Quebec, Canada, in 1817. 
For more than one hundred years it has followed a policy of fair 
dealing with its customers. It has never broken its word; never 
avoided an obligation and never taken a sharp advantage. By 
these means it has grown steadily through the years to its present 
position of independent strength. 

“Price Bros. & Co. today abides by that policy and is determined 
to preserve its position with the freedom of action which circum- 
stances compel. Its ownership will remain unchanged, free from 
consolidations and entangling alliances. In the midst of troubled 
conditions in the news print industry it renews its undertaking that 
those with whom it does business may rely upon full value for 
every dollar; upon fulfillment of any promise it makes, upon just 
and equitable treatrnent. , 

‘Price Bros. & Co. offers the same terms to all who purchase 
news print from its mills. Its price to all will be as low as the 
lowest contract price of any important North American producer 
and it will be a direct and definite price, without bonuses or 
speculative stock options. Price Bros. & Co. backs this policy with 
the strength and ability gained through more than a century of 
c{fort and experience. Its mills today are equipped with the most 
ciicient and modern machinery; its woods supplies are unsur- 
)assed; in mechanical equipment, in technical skill and in financial 


resources it occupies a position which gives every protection and 
advantage to its customers. 

“Price Bros. & Co. makes this statement of its policy and posi- 
tion as an assurance to purchasers of news print who may be 
disturbed by the industry’s unsettled outlook.” 


The Cause of the Flare-up 

It is now accepted as a fact here that the action of Price Bros. 
& Co. and of the St. Lawrence Corporation, in withdrawing from 
the News Print Institute, was the securing of a contract from the 
Hearst interests by the Canada Power and Paper Corporation and 
the companies connected in that gigantic merger. This contract, 
it is said, will call for 450,000 tons of news print per year, and 
it is further stated in the journals here that for this contract the 
Canada Power and Paper Corporation gave stock in the company, 
receiving also in return a substantial interest in the Dominion 
Newsprint Company, Ltd., the subsidiary which is now negotiating 
with the Newfoundland Government on behalf of the Hearst 
organization for power rights and timber limits adequate for the 
establishment of a large news print mill in Newfoundland. 
Piquancy is given to the situation by the fact that Sir Herbert 
Holt, who is chairman of the directors of Canada Power and 
Paper, is a member of the board of directors of Price Bros. & Co. 


Super-Merger Plans 


The possibility of a merger between Canada Power and Paper 
and the Abitibi Power and Paper and the Backus-Brooks interests, 
first reported in the Paper TrapE JOURNAL, is regarded here now 
as likely to be brought about in the near future. 

Without the knowledge of many of the executives of the various 
companies of the Newsprint Institute, some of the news print 
leaders, so the story goes, led by J. H. Gundy, president of Canada 
Power and Paper Corporation, have been working on a merger of 
Abitibi, Canada Power and Paper, Anglo-Canadian and St. Law- 
rence, which, according to Premier Taschereau, of Quebec, three 
weeks ago, had been settled. 

“IT am told,” he said, “that the merger is already effected.” 

Asked whether the Backus Brooks interests had also joined the 
merger, Premier Taschereau stated that his information was that 
these news print companies, located in Ontario, had not yet linked 
up with the huge group. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Consolidated Water Power & Paper Expansion 


New Addition Will Double Size of Main Offices At Wisconsin Rapids—Improvements At Biron 
Mill Progressing Rapidly—New Buildings Includes Main Wood and Storage Rooms— 
Two New American Barking Drums Will Replace Old Equipment 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeton, Wis., October 6, 1930—Ground has been broken by 


the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin , 


Rapids, Wis., for an addition 48 by 81 feet which will double 
the size of the company’s main offices. It will be one story and 
basement, using Wisconsin sandstone, the same material as in 
the present office building. Childs & Smith, Chicago, designed 
the building. 

Present offices in the old building will not be changed, but the 
accounting and bookkeeping departments housed in the basement 
will be moved to the new and more commodious quarters. There 
will also be a large stenographic department and six private offices. 
A larger waiting room will be made possible in the old building. 
The new offices will be ready for occupancy in the Spring. 

Rapid progress is being made by the Consolidated company on 
the improvements at its mill at Biron, Wis. About fifty men have 
been employed on this work since May 1 and will complete their 
task about December 15. The new building includes a main wood 
room 75 by 108 feet; a wood storage room 27 by 56 feet, and a 
conveyor building 12 by 119 feet. Reinforcement work also is 
being done along 400 feet of the power dam. Two new American 
barking drums will replace the old equipment, giving a capacity 
which will enable the company to accomplish with one 8-hour 
shift what was formerly done with three shifts in 24 hours. 


Paper Mill Superintendents Convene 

Members of the Northwestern Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association held their Fall con- 
vention at Green Bay, Wis., on Friday and Saturday of last week. 
The committee in charge of arrangements consisted of P. D. 
Bradley, M. J. Ketter, F. J. Timmerman, R. M. Radsch and 
Fred G. Lier. 

Mornings were devoted to visits at various paper mills in the 
Central Fox River Valley, followed by get-together luncheons 
at noon. Plant and power problems were discussed by speakers 
and members at the Friday afternoon session. In the evening 
there was a dinner at which greetings to the visitors were ex- 
tended by Mayor John Diener, of Green Bay. The speaker was 
J. M. Conway, president and general manager of the Hoberg Paper 
and Fibre Company. 

Saturday afternoon’s program consisted of group meetings 
dealing with sulphite, sulphate and ground wood problems. A 
joint banquet for superintendents and their wives was held 
Saturday evening at the Beaumont Hotel, with Judson G. Rose- 
bush, vice-president and general manager of the Northern Paper 
Mills, as the speaker. Dancing followed. 

Observation trips, luncheons and bridge were arranged for the 
women visitors by a committee headed by Mrs. A. E. Cofrin. 


Reservoir System Keeps Paper Mills Running 

Had it not been for the foresight of paper mill men who in 
1900 created the Wisconsin Valley Improvement Company, the 
paper mills along the Wisconsin River in Wisconsin would have 
had no water power at all as a result of the drought this summer. 
The dry spell was the most extensive ever known, and tested 
the capacity more than ever before of an extensive reservoir 
system in Vilas and Oneida Counties. Nearly 7,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of water was consumed to keep the mill wheels going. 

The upper river drainage area is dotted with lakes and artificial 
reservoirs, part of the vast storage system. The idea was started 
by lumbermen who controlled the water flowage to meet the 
needs of logging streams. The advantages of uniform flow and 


flood control were seen by a group of paper mill leaders, includ- 
ing Neal Brown, George A. Whiting, Walter and Lewis Alexanier, 
R. B. Tweedy, A. H. Reid, B. R. Goggins and G. D. Jones. They 
obtained capital, power of eminent domain, and legistative action 
to enforce contributions of all who benefitted. They accomplisied 
with a private company what is done elsewhere under state 
control, 


Because of the demands on the reservoirs, they stood at only 
8.7 per cent of their capacity late in September. Nine were 
empty. Fall rains arrived just in time to prevent exhaustion of 
the water supply, and it is anticipated that conditions for the 
winter will be satisfactory. Some commercial current and steam 
power have been utilized by the mills because of the conditions, 
Warren E. Brooks, of Wausau, is general manager of the im- 
provement company and directs control of the flowage. State 
engineers compute the amount of the assessments against water 
power owners, according to the benefits they receive. 


Freight Rate Fight Continues 


Paper mills are joining with other industries of Wisconsin 
to oppose petitions of eastern carriers asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reverse its own decision in the Eastern 
class rate investigation and increase the fifth and sixth class rates. 
Carriers ask that the fifth class rate be 40 per cent of first class, 
and the sixth class rate be 30 per cent of first class. This would 
mean increased rates on paper products of 14 and 9 per cent 
in each class, respectively. Shippers contend that rates on west 
bound freight have not been taken into consideration; further, 
that the commission’s investigation was for the purpose of 
straightening out tangled rates and was not a revenue producing 
measure. 


News of the Industry 


Threats to take legal steps to remove the Neenah dam, one 
of the most important to the paper mill interests of the Fox 
River Valley have been made by the Association for the Relief 
of High Water. It is contended that riparians are experiencing 
too much damage from high water and that unless the level of 
Lake Winnebago (which is controlled by the Neenah dam) is 
reduced or a 15-inch level maintained at the dam, action should 
be taken for removal. The Neenah and Menasha Water Power 
Company, made up of paper mill owners, has made no reply. 
Mill owners have co-operated with the association in the past 
to remedy unsatisfactory conditions. 


Employes of the Badger-Globe mill of the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wis., held a celebration Saturday afternoon 
last in honor of the trophy presented them at the national safety 
congress at Pittsburgh, Pa. last week. The trophy went to the 
winner of first place in the national safety contest among mills 
employing 500 or more persons. The mill operated for an entire 
year without a lost time accident. Employes met at a public hall, 
where the delegates to the congress displayed the trophy. Talks 
were given by company officials and plans made for a continuatior 
of the safety record if possible. Last year the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation’s mill at Niagara Falls, N. Y. won the same honor. 

Thirty officials and clerks of the sales department of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company moved from Chicago to the carton 
division offices at Menasha, Wis. on October 1. The company 
closed its general sales division in Chicago, after maintaining it 


there for two years, and returned this personnel to the factory 
office. 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers More Active 


While Some Fine Paper Plants Are Running At From Four to Five Days Per Week, Others Are 
Operating On F ull Schedule—Book Paper Manufacturers Well Booked Ahead—Demand 
For Wrapping and Paper Bags Below Normal For Season ' 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 6, 1930—With returning confidence in 
business conditions generally throughout the province the whole- 
sale paper trade is experiencing a moderate revival, with sales 
distinctly better than they have been for some months past. In 
some sections of the industry there is still some hand to mouth 
buying but as a whole there is now a disposition on the 
part of the buying public to increase its commitments and with 
the release of a lot of work in the advertising and printing fields 
which had been held back during the business depression there 
has been a materiai increase in the consumption of paper. Sales, 
particularly of fine papers, are beginning to take on large bulk 
individually, and wholesalers report that while they cannot afford 
to relax the strenuous sales efforts they have been making for 
some months, orders are coming much easier than heretofore 
since the wave of light buying of paper set in. More busines 
is coming from the larger printing and lithographing plants as 
a result of the picking up in trade in these sources and most 
paper houses are having a pretty fair turnover. 

Despite the fact that some of the paper merchants have had 
to carry considerable sized stocks for some time prices in prac- 
tically all paper lines have been holding firm and the market now 
is generally regarded as in a strong position. Leaving aside the 
news print situation, nearly all lines of paper are gradually com- 
ing into better demand and it is generally believed that as the 
Fall advances the paper industry generally will prosper under 
a greatly stimulated call for most lines. Up to the present the 
increased demand is pretty much confined to the fine paper market, 
with the coarse paper section somewhat inclined to be draggy. 

In the paper manufacturing industry there is increasing activ- 
ity although it cannot be said that mills are operating at capacity. 
Some of the fine paper mills, for instance, are running from 
four to five days a week, while others have managed to keep 
pretty well up to full schedule, although, with the exception 
of the book paper plants, there is not a great deal of tonnage 
booked ahead. In the coarse paper section the revival appears 
to be rather backward, with demand for wrapping paper and 
paper bags considerably lighter than it should be at this time 
of the year. Before the business slump came there was an excellent 
market in Ontario and other provinces for glassine, waxing and 
grease proof papers but this fell off considerably during the past 
few months and it has not yet come back to normal. Manu- 
facturers of these lines, however, are looking for an early im- 
provement in the market in keeping with other paper lines. Hard 
times affected the light weight paper market a good deal less 
than most lines and at the moment there is a really good demand 
for all light weight lines, such as toilet, tissues and specialty 
papers, with the mills all busy. Future orders are still satisfactory 
in paper converting lines but current business remains light, with 
envelope manufacturers complaining somewhat of: small volume 
and manufacturing stationers experiencing the same backward 
conditions which they have been facing for some months. Board 
mills are only moderately busy but are expected to pick up 
shortly consonant with the paper box manufacturing industry 
which is showing considerable improvement. 

J. H. Black Denies New York Statement 

J. H. Black, vice-president of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company in charge of power development, returned this week 
from a trip to the scene of the Abitibi Canyon power project 
and when questioned in regard to New York advices that he 
would head a new merger of news print firms which the Hearst 


’ 


interests are said to be forming, said: “As far as I am concerned 
and according to information in my possession, I am not president 
of the Hearst combine nor have I received any intimation to this 
effect.” Mr. Black returned to the city after a seven-day trip 
into Northern Ontario and the Abitibi Canyon. He was 
accompanied in the T. and N. O. official car “Whitney,” by 
H. F. McLean, of the McLean Construction Company, contractors 
for the Abitibi Canyon project, and George F. Hardy, super- 
vising engineer, of New York. “I am not back of the Hearst 
deal,” emphatically announced Mr. Black. “Of course, you know 
that I am not saying I.would not accept the position of president, 
if it were offered me,” he said laughingly, “but I would have 
to consider the proposition on its merits.” Mr. Black was en- 
thusiastic regarding his trip into Northern Ontario. He spoke 
glowingly of the advancement being made on. the power project. 
“There are 950 men working up there now,” he said. “We have 
a modern town erected there now in the middle of the bush. 
A few days ago an employe of the works turned on the electric 
lights for the first time. The little settlement is provided now 
with sewers, electric lights and running water, all conforming 
with the Public Health Act of Ontario. Everything is all in 
readiness for the winter’s work.” 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


W. J. Meredew, vice-president of the Charles V. Syrett Paper 
Company, was recently re-elected president of the Toronto 
Diocesan Lay Readers’: Association. 

Kay Crabtree, manager of the Crabtree Division of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., was a business ‘Visitor in Toronto dur- 
ing the past week. 

Less than 2 per cent of fires in Canada are of incendiary origin, 
including the fires among the pulpwood timber limits of the 
country, according to a statement made a few days ago by E. P. 
Heaton of Toronto, president of the Canadian Fire Marshalls. 
He made the statement in contradiction of figures given at the 
recent Winnipeg convention of fire chiefs to the effect that 20 
per cent of the fires on the North American continent were set. 

In addition to the reforestation carried out in various parts 
of the province by the forestry branch of the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests, individual farmers in many sections of 
Ontario are assisting in this work by taking advantage of the 
offer of the Government to give 3,500 young trees to all farmers 
who make application. ; 

Allan Wainwright, son of Norman E. Wainwright, head of 
the Don Valley Paper Mills, Ltd., Toronto, has just returned 
to the city, having, with a companion, just completed a 1,500 
mile bicycle tour of Europe. For nearly three months they covered 
dusty roads in England, Wales, Germany, France, Austria and 
Scotland. They also visited Italy where they were among others 
to be received by the Pope. 

Mayor A. Wells Gray of New Westminster, B. C., has been 
elected vice-president of the Westminster Paper Company, Ltd., 
New Westminster. Ald. Archie Hogg is also a director of the 
organization as representative of the city council. 

One of the most attractive booths at the recent Vancouver 
Exhibition was that of Columbia Paper Company, Ltd. The 
background of the booth was a replica of a scene at Ocean 
Falls where the mills of the Pacific Mills Company are located. 
This scene showed the falls, mountains and forest and gave a 
most realistic picture of the location. A diploma was awarded 
the company in recognition of the merits of the display. 
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ELIMINATES WATER BEFORE PRESSES 
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ENGTHENS 


aSAVES POWER AND STEA 


Install a Downingtown Extractor Roll on the end of 
your vats and relieve your press part. This roll will 
remove from 1; to 2 tons of water for every ton of 
board produced on the machine. Estimate what this 
would mean in dollars to you. For further information 
about actual mill performance of this roll, address the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa. 


Something NEW for BOARD MILLS § 
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Boston Paper Market Is Moderately Active 


Some Improvement Noticed In Both Fine and Coarse Paper Sections — Orders Are More Fre- 
quent and Inquiries Are Being Received In Greater Volume—Box Board Demand Is 
Well Maintained Although Prices Continue Easy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., October 6, 1930—The paper market has averaged 
fair during the last week. In some quarters there has been an 
improvement, both in fine and coarse grades, with orders received 
in larger volume and inquiries in increased numbers. Some 
note indications of a good year ahead. Others say that business 
has toned down a little and that the demand is not what it should 
be for the season, particularly in fine paper. They feel that the 
Jewish holidays have had some effect on market activity and that 
the parade of the American Legion October 7, with many estab- 
lishments closing for the day, including member houses of the 
Boston Paper Trade Association, will make some difference. 
On the other hand, it is felt that the influx of a vast throng 
for attendance at a convention should increase consumption of 
merchandise generally. Wrapping paper is fairly active, and in 
some houses improving in the volume of sales. A number look 
for a prosperous year. Kraft prices, however, are low with a 
deciiaing tendency. 

In some quarters the box board market shows improvement, 
although, as a whole, the demand is quiet. Considering condi- 
tions. the volume of sales has held up rather well. The price 
Situation remains unchanged. 

It is more or less of a waiting game in the paper stock market, 
with the demand just as inactive, if not more so. 


John Carter & Co.’s Annual Report 


‘Ine annual statement ‘of John Carter & Co., Inc., just made 
public, includes the following items: Assets—Real estate, less 
depreciation, $46,809; merchandise, $273,825; furniture, fixtures 
and machinery, $9,972; vehicles, less depreciation, $7,444; notes 
receivable, $12,049; accounts receivable, $218,027; cash, $22,483; 
securities, $120,861; accrued interest, $1,058; prepaid insurance, 
$4,783. Total, $717,311. Liabilities—Capital, $99,000; accounts 
payable and accruable, $99,710; reserves (surp), $61,039; surplus, 
$457,562. Total, $717,311. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. exclusive agents for Mid-States 
Gummed Papers, manufactured by Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company, Chicago, Ill. are issuing a sample book containing 53 
sheets of this product, used for various purposes. Outstanding 
features of these “really flat” papers include a fine printing sur- 
face, attractive color, substantial weight and liberal gumming. 
There are many colors and grades, some of which are stocked 
in Boston and the others readily obtained for shipment. The 
papers are in white, colored mediums, plated, boncraft gummed, 
coated gummed, friction glazed, specials and kraft. 


Bird & Son Shows Large Surplus 


The annual statement of Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., 
just made public, includes the following: Assets—Real estate, 
$4,394,268; machinery, $6,659,174; merchandise, $2,311,289; con- 
struction in process, $55,178; furniture, fixtures, tools, $103,557; 
vehicles, $107,592; notes receivable, $142,745; accounts receivable, 
$1,512,777; cash, $563,391; securities, $3,822,808; deferred charges, 
$130,531; good will, $1,400,000. Total, $21,205,310. Liabilities— 
Capital, $2,930,000; accounts payable, $937,765; reserves, $73,057; 
reserve for depreciation, $4,059,868; surplus, $7,202,020; 400,000 
shares no par value, 6,000,000. Total, $21,203,310. 

The annual statement of Bird & Son Sales Corporation, East 
Walpole,» is as follows: Assets—machinery, $452; furniture, 
fixtures, tools, $9,344; notes receivable, $174,245; accounts 


receivable, $611,081; cash, $240,359; defd $3,060. Total, $1,038,511. 
Liabilities—Capital, $100,000; accounts payable, $816,587; surplus, 
$121,954. Total, $1,038,541. 

The statement of the Bird Machine Company, East Walpole, 
includes the following: Assets—Real estate, $218,820; machinery, 
$59,455; merchandise, $142,580; furniture, fixtures, tools, $8,641; 
vehicles, $3,339; notes receivable, $32,649; accounts receivable, 
$225,900; cash, $21,499; securities, $64,106; defd., $3,903; patent 
rights, $1. Total, $780,893. Liabilities—Capital stock, $136,400; 
accounts payable, $86,419; surplus, $458,074; 20,000 shares no par 
value, $100,000. Total, $780,893. 


Plymouth Cordage Buys Large Building 


The Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Mass., and Wel- 
land, Canada, are to carry a stock in Boston and have recently 
purchased the four-story building, 296-298 State street, not far 
from the old office of the company, for many years at 126 State, 
street. The property also has a 62-foot front on Atlantic avenue 
and a 40-foot front on Commerce street. All deliveries and 
shipments of cordage are to be made from the Commerce street 
side. The sales office is on the State street front, lower floor, 
where there will be a permanent exhibit of types and sizes of 
Plymouth rope and binder twine and tying twines in the various 
sizes and put-ups. The office and directors’ room are on the 
second floor. Ample storage facilities are afforded on the second 
and third floors, 

Although the company has maintained a Boston office for 
nearly 75 years, shipments have always been made to New Eng- 
land distributors from North Plymouth. The carrying of a Bos- 
ton stock does not indicate any change of policy in distribution, 
but is to supplement the efforts of their capable distributors to 
make for quicker shipments. 


Lindquist Joins Parsons & Whittemore 


H. E. Lindquist, of the Standard Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has terminated his connection with that company in a 
manner satisfactory to both parties and has concluded in arrange- 
ment with the Parsons & Whittemore Company, Inc., to direct 
their new “Domestic Mill Department,” which will handle prod- 
ucts of certain American paper and board mills on an exclusive 
sales agency basis to merchants and consumers ‘in the domestic 
trade. The Department is to act as ‘exclusive sales representa- 
tive of the Analomink Paper Company, North Water Gap, Pa., 
manufacturers of special papers and light weight board specialties. 

W. W. Hixon, Eastern district manager of the Sutherland 
Paper Company, Kalamizoo, is to handle the board business for 
the Standard Paper Company Division. 


Paper Firms Heavy Tax Payers in Holyoke 


Hotyoxe, Mass., October 7, 1930.—The American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., is the second largest taxpayer in the city of Holy- 
oke with a ‘tax of $162,326. Other heavy taxpayers on the as- 
sessors lists are the following: Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Company, $28,497; Crocker-McElwain Company, $18,403; Holy- 
oke Water Power Company, $112,202; National Blank Book Com- 
pany, $18,678; Parsons Paper Company, $20,899; White & Wy- 
ckoff Company, $12,874; Whiting & Co., $31,707; Whiting Paper 
Company, $23,213; Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion, $25,017. 
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If you want to turn out 
more work put the 


 G-T-M- 


on the job 


The G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man — helps turn out more fin- 
ished jobs. And at lower cost. He 
studies all work conditions. He 
spots reasons for delay or ex- 
pense. He applies a sound remedy. 
Whether it is movement of goods, 
engine-power, air, or liquids, by 
accurate specification of Mechan- 
ical Rubber Goods to need he in- 
sures an efficient operation. His 
wide experience helps you to 


smoother, faster production 
and profit. 

Throughout the paper industry 
are G.T.M.-specified economies. 
He is an expert in the field. He 
has applied Goodyear Compass 
Endless (Cord) and Goodyear 
Emerald Cord Multiple V Belting 
to beater drives with outstanding 
and uniform success. He has in- 
stalled Goodyear Conveyor Belt- 
ing for movement of wood chips 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MOLDED GOODS 


and stoker coal. He has furnisued 
Goodyear Sanitary Hose — a soft- 
nozzled hose — for wash-up, and 
pounds of Goodyear Packing to 
conserve your power. The G.T.M. 
can bring new profit to you now. 


For the help the G.T.M. can 
be on your job, just write to 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


IN RUBBER 


PACKING 
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Paper Demand Slowly Growing In Philadelphia 


Consumption of Wrapping Paper, Containers, Boxes, Tissues and Specialties Needed for Im- 
mediate Future, Broadening—Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Only Moderately 
Active, Although Some Cheap Grades Are Moving In Good Volume 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 6, 1930.—Quaker City paper markets 
have been slowly progressing and there is growing needs for those 
grades that are consumed in industries that become active in 
Autumn. While there was not a normal volume of demand there 
was broader consumption of wrapping paper, containers, boxes, 
tissues and other specialties needed for the immediate future. 
While business indicated growing demand for paper under urgent 
needs there was no large preparation in stocking for the long term, 
as consumers bought smaller lots than normally purchased at this 
season. However, requests for immediate shipments would lead 
the dealers to assume that consumers are not stocked with any 
appreciable amount of paper goods and that there must be growing 
orders as the Fall season expands business and the holidays are 
anticipated. 

While the general lines of fine papers are moving in restricted 
quantities, certain cheap grades of book papers, announcement 
stocks, social writing papers and some of the cheaper grades of 
coated papers which have been in demand among book publishers, 
are going forward in better volume. Coated and unfinished grades 
of book papers generally have been moving fairly well as whole- 
salers report upward trend in demand and the mill representatives 
have broader orders for volume quantities after a drifting market 
of several weeks. Heaviness is noticeable in the paper stock and 
rag trades as the mills hold off orders. While there are frequent 
inquiries there is little ordering ahead by manufacturers for Fall 
business. The better grades of paper stock and rags are low. 
Wiping rags are chiefly in demand today as both domestic and 
importing branches of the rag trade lags along. Prices are holding 
in most grades of both rags and paper stocks with slight reduc- 
tion in book papers and in some of the better grades of rags. 


Scott Paper Co. Reports High Record Sales 


Report of the Scott Paper Company, of Chester, Pa., with offices 
here in the Packard Building, for the month of September, issued 
last week, show that the manufacturers of tissues and converters 
of sanitary products have reached a new high in sales in the month 
and for all time and that the first nine months of the current year 
were also record attainments. Sales in September reached $1,030,- 
308, the largest for any month in the history of the company, and 
compares with the same month of 1929 in sales of $877,701. For 
the nine months of the current year sales were $6,489,722, also 
record breaking for the period covered, and comparing with 
$5,852,007 in the first nine months of last year, an increase of 10.9 
per cent. There has been a contest among dealers and sales repre- 
sentatives of the Scott Paper Company throughout the month, for 
which cash awards will be given according to attainments and with 
a discount allowed on all sales over that period to dealers and 
salesmen. 

Paper Trade Golf Tournament 

The Philadelphia Paper Trade Golf Tournament, sponsored by 
members of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, was staged 
on the links of the Manufacturers Country Club, at Orland, Pa., 
on September 16 and 17 with a two day schedule of games for the 
annual award of the Paper Trade Golf Cup, which this year went 
to Harrison Baldwin, of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pa, with low net score of 74; Edward McCorkendale, of The 
Paper Merchants, Inc., coming in for the second honors as the 
winner of the Kicker Handicap. George Stevens, of the Jessup 


and Moore Paper Company, won the first 8; A. B. Sherrill, the 
second 8; and W. W. Langtry, District of Columbia Paper Com- 
pany, the third 8. Winners of the defeated four were first 8, 
Harrison Baldwin; second 8, Fred F. Hasting, American Writing 
Paper Company, and third 8, R. M. McCandless, New York. Fol- 
lowing the games in the qualifying round held on the 16th there 
was a banquet at the Manufacturer’s Country Club with 28 of the 
trade associates represented. President S. L. Willson, of the 
American Pulp and Paper Company, and of the American Writing 
Paper Company, was the speaker at the banquet and gave a brief 
and hearty word of greeting to his fellows and was followed by 
Fred W. Leahy, vice president of the Eastern Paper Company, 
with a message of cheerful import. The semi-finals and final play 
for the championship of the 1930-31 term were scheduled for the 
second day’s program. The committee in charge of the Golfing 
Tournament was: A. B. Sherrill, Irwin F. Megargee, of Curtis & 
Bros., and E. A. Weihenmayer, of Jessup and Moore Paper 
Company. 


Paper Men Attend Direct Mail Convention 


Members of the Philadelphia Paper Trade who journeyed to 
the Direct Mail Advertising Convention held in Milwaukee last 
week were: George W. Ward, of the D. L. Ward Company, who 
was among the speakers at the Friday session and who addressed 
the convention in an open forum symposium on the Graphic Arts 
Exhibit, and Wilbur Kortkamp, of the Dill and Collins Company, 
who featured an exhibit of various papers for the printing trades 
and direct mail purposes manufactured by the local fine paper mills. 
Mr. Ward presided at the Friday session and in his symposium 
outlined the exhibits of direct mail matter which has been assem- 
bled from the fifty best specimens of direct mail campaigns con- 
ducted by various industries for the year of 1929-30 and which this 
year has been taken up as a feature of the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association and which for the first time was shown at the 
Milwaukee convention. This exhibit will be sent to the advertising 
clubs of the country and will be placed on exhibition in these 
clubs according to section, including that of New England, the 
Southern States Division and in other parts of the Middle and 
Far West and North West as well as South West, in a set of six 
exact displays of the fifty campaigns assembled, under direction of 
Mr. Ward, while until this year has sponsored the Graphic Arts 
Exhibit of the Direct Mail Leaders. The itinerary of the Direct 
Mail Leaders Exhibit is under the supervision of the Direct Mail 
Advertisers Association and for the future will remain in its 
jurisdiction. 


American Paper Products, Inc., To Expand 

Under plans for extension of production, American Paper 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of paper tubes and allied lines, with 
quarters at 2113-15-17 Rush street, will secure larger space and 
remove its plant to the enlarged home which is now contemplated 
The firm is negotiating for the purchase of its own buildings whicl 
are to be remodeled to meet its needs and shortly will announcc 
its new location, now under way of transfer. American Paper 
Products, Inc., was organized last March with M. Perelman presi- 
dent and Charles Halbert, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Halbert 
formerly was connected with the Keystone Paper Products, Inc. 
which last year sold its plant and equipment to the Cleveland 
Container Company and which for several years conducted a 
similar business to the American Paper Products line in this city. 
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Plater Production 
bettered by 20% 


PAPER TRADE . JOURNAL, 591TH YEAR 


Old Platers Do More Work at Less Cost When 


Norwood Engineers Change Them Over to Direct Drive 


M OTOR driven platers produce faster. They 
"4 shorten up the time of reversals and in- 
crease the average speed of the rolls. By elim- 
inating belt expense, they reduce maintenance 
and operating costs. And they require less space 
on the finishing room floor. 
You can profit by the superiority of direct drive 
platers in either of two ways. First: by the in- 
stallation of new Norwood Motor Driven Plat- 
ers. Or, second: by letting us change over your 
present platers into direct motor drives. In some 
mills we have increased production as much as 
20% changing old platers to direct drives or by 
installing motor driven platers. 
Gear your plater work up to modern production 
standards. If you have platers that are still in 
too good condition to junk let us submit a pro- 
position for changing them over into direct motor 


drives. In the mills where we have made such 
change overs highly profitable and satisfactory 
increases in production have been made possible. 
Just send in the coupon below for full particu- 
lars. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


17 No. Maple Street, Florence, Mass. 


PT 1030 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 


Please send full details about items checked. 


[j]—Norwood Platers. 


(_}—Changing platers to direct drive. 
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with a large plant at Jackson and Front streets. American Paper 
Products will develop further its business in mailing tubes, textile 
cores, ribbon blocks, thread tubes, and other lines of these grades 
of converted products, when the new home is announced. 


Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. Adds Board Specialist 


Following removal of the Philadelphia quarters to the large 
space in the Lewis Tower Building at 15th and Locust streets, the 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, of Hopewell, Va., has added to 
its Quaker City staff an additional sales representative who will 
feature kraft board products of the corporation. The new repre- 
sentative is known to the Philadelphia trade and formerly was 
linked with the Ajax Paper Mills, of Buck Run, Pa., and with 
the Franklin Board and Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, and is 
Leonard Fitzgerald, who began his association with the firm last 
week. The new offices of the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation 
in this city have become the general sales offices of the Hopewell, 
Va., mills) T. C. Hanna is sales manager and F. Osborne, for- 
merly branch manager, is associated with the staff. 


D. L. Ward Co: In New Quarters 


Announcements are being sent to the trade and to customers 
of the D. L. Ward Company, formerly located at 28 South 6th 
street, of the settlement of that long established paper house in 
its new modern home in the mammoth Terminal Commerce Build- 
ing at Broad and Callowhill streets. Though announcement, is 
made of the remoyal and settlement of the paper house in the new 
quarters, formal opening of the business ‘in its present site has 
not been effected, as the head of the firm is absent from the city 
attending the Direct Mail Advertising Association Convention in 
Milwaukee, and the opening is postponed until his return. The 
new home of the company is on the second floor, and combines 
offices, sales rooms, warehouse and shipping facilities along two 
adjoining railroads in single floor space: and in the heart of the 
city’s business section, two squares away from City Hall. 


Paper Houses Exhibit At Bakers Convention 


Local paper houses engaged in service of paper supplies to the 
baking industry joined in the annual convention of the National 
Bakers Association held in late September at Atlantic City, where 
the Cohvention Hall was given over to the annual session of the 
baking trade. Those from the Philadelphia trade who participated 
in the Convention were: Thomas H. Royal & Co., 7th and Grange 
streets, large bag producers; and the Paramount Paper Products 
Company, 3rd and Callowhill streets, manufacturers of a line of 
bags and specialties in paper for the bakers trade and other indus- 
tries. Vice President and General Manager Gordon Friend of the 
Royal Company and Sales Manager E. J. Hamilton, who super- 
vised the exhibits of cellophane faced sacks and wraps which the 
firm manufactures for the baking industry, joined in the conven- 
tion activities and presided at the exhibit in Convention Hall. 
A. B. Kehr, of the Paramount Paper Products, Inc., attended the 
week’s business and social sessions at the shore resort, and 
featured the line of bakers supplies in glassines, its own specialty 
for that trade, Parafine and Duplex bags under the Paramount 
labels. 


Willard Heisley & Co. Occupies New Offices 


With the transfer of the rag brokerage business which for many 
years was conducted by the late Daniel I. Murphy, one of the 
oldest of its kind in the city, the new ownership, Willard Heisley 
& Co., is now occupying the offices at 119 South 4th street. As 
one of the pioneer paper stock and rag concerns in the city, with 
a national mill patronage, the Daniel I. Murphy Company, which 
originally was located on North Delaware avenue, where a whole- 
sale warehouse was conducted, in recent times became a brokerage 
business importing and dealing in rags of domestic grades. The 
business, which for the past few years was conducted by the son 
of the founder, John A. Murphy, is now owned by Willard Heisley 


and William Hellman, having been taken over by these associate: 
of the concern in the spring and the quarters removed from 4tl 
and Chestnut streets to the present offices. Mr. Heisley formerly 
was manager of the Murphy Company and for four years was 
connected with the old firm. Mr. Hellman is a former wast: 
dealer. The business is continued as an importing concern and i 


making a specialty of foreign rags and also dealing in domesti 
grades. John A. Murphy still has silent interest in the concern 
but is no longer active in the management, having become asso 
ciated with an investment firm. 


Morgan H. Thomas Recovered 


With the opening of the Fall season, President Morgan H 
Thomas, of the Garrett-Buchanan Company, 16-24 South 6th 
street, returned to his daily duties as head of the old established 
and prominent Philadelphia paper concern, following a prolonged 
illness that followed an operation last spring. Since late summer 
he has been visiting the office at headquarters once a week coming 
from his summer home in Ocean City, N. J. With the early days 
of Fall he has been resuming regular business hours and reports 
his health much improved. 


William Melchior Represents Standard Paper Co. 


The Standard Paper Company, of Bellows Falls, Vt., has ac- 
quired a Philadelphia office under direction of William Melchior, 
who will represent the manufacturers in the Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland trade, with the line of 
gummed tapes produced by the New England concern. The local 
offices will cover the sales of gummed tapes, plain tapes, colored 
sealing tapes and stay tapes produced by the Standard Paper 
Company. 


Inspect Pulpwood Terminal at Mt. Louis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ocpenssure, N. Y., September 29, 1930.—Officials of the Algon- 
quin Paper Company left this city during the week on an inspec- 
tion trip to the extensive holdings of the concern in Mont Louis, 
Canada. Construction of a new pulpwood terminal and power 
plant is now nearing completion at that place and about $100,000 
is being expended in the project. Among those making the trip 
were Frank A. Augsbury, president of the company, who is ac- 
companied by a brother from San Francisco. The party motored 
from this city to Quebec where they boarded a steamer for the 
trip to Mont Louis. 

Canadian authorities are now investigating the sinking of a 
steamer loaded with pulpwood in the St. Lawrence River early 
last month which was being shipped from Mont Louis to the Al- 
guuyuin Paper Company. A number of vessels were involved in 
tne accident and a considerable quantity of pulp wood was lost. 
No wss of life occurred, however, and the steamer ‘has since been 
recovered. 


Western Paper Men Look for Improvement 


CarTHAGE, N. Y., October 6, 1920.—Business conditions in the 
West are very unsatisfactory. just now in the opinion of John H. 
McDonald, who is connected with the National Paper Products 
Company in an engineering capacity. He had just returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast where he supervised the installation of 
a converting system in a large mill-owned by the Crown-Zeller- 
bach interests. Despite the present depression in that section it 
is his belief that the paper mill men are looking for better times 
and rarely was there any pessimism displayed. 

For a number of years Mr. McDonald was associated with the 
Watertown plant of the Continental Paper Bag Company but 
severed connections with that firm in 1929 to become identified 
with the Crown-Zellerbach interests in this village. He has been 
in the West for several months but from now on plans to make 
his home here where he will carry on experimental and engineer- 
ing work, 
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M & W electrically-driven Four-Drum Winder and Slitter in mill of Mead Straw Pulp Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Just the RIGHT Roll Hardness 


HARD roll centre for safe handling—Slightly 
decreasing hardness toward the outside, to pre- 
vent shrinking and welting in the customer’s hands— 


And this slight decrease accomplished automatically, 
by the nature of the drive itself, instead of by frequent 
skilled manipulation— 


That is the everyday service which the users of M 
& W electrically-driven Four-Drum Winders have 
learned to expect. They just start the rolls going, and 
the Winder “runs itself.” 


The saving in labor, and the gain in quality of prod- 
uct, will be appreciated by every mill superintendent. 


This new trouble-saving electric drive is fully de- 
scribed in the new booklet on M & W Four-Drum 


Winders. Shall we send you a copy? Yes, we still build belt- 


driven Winders — and 
: good ones! But we con- 
THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY sider the Electric Drice a 
Established 1885 long step forward. 
ist ST. & LEHIGH AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
f \ 
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NorthwesternSuperintendentsMeetAtGreenBay 


James R. Simpson of the Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids Is Elected 
Chairman of the Division—Numerous Important Papers Are Read By Representative 
Superintendents and Others—Meeting Is Unusually Well Attended 


GREEN Bay, Wis., October 6, 1930.—The Northwestern Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association 
held its fall meeting here Friday and Saturday of last week. 
There was an attendance of nearly two hundred members and 
guests and the meeting was a big success in every respect. 

James R. Simpson of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company, Wisconsin Rapids, was elected chairman; H. A. Skinner 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., was 
elected vice-chairman, and C. E. Jackson of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

The headquarters of the convention was at the Hotel Beaumont 
and the meeting was under the auspices of the Fort Howard 
Paper Company, the Northern Paper Mills and the Hoberg Paper 
and Fibre Company. 

R. M. Radsch was-the toastmaster at the stag dinner Friday 
evening, at which J. M. Conway, president and general manager 
of the Hobert Paper and Fibre Company, was the speaker of: the 
evening. Roy H. Kelly was the toastmaster at the joint banquet 
of the ladies and gentlemen banquet Saturday evening. Among 
the speakers at this dinner was Judson G. Rosebush, treasurer 
and general manager of the Northern Paper Mills. 

E. P. Gleason of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company was 
chairman at the meeting Friday afternoon, at which the following 
papers were delivered: “Steam Accumulator in Pulp and Paper 
Mill,” by H. W. Gochnauer, Northern Paper Mills; “The Grewin 
System for Paper Machines,” by A. E. Montgomery, J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation; “Temperature Control in Cooking Sul- 
phite,” by S. E. Tomczak, Flambeau Paper Company, and 
“Economical Steam Pressure for Paper Mills,” by L. F. Bunde, 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company. 

There were three Divisional meetings Saturday afternoon. 
R. M. Radsch of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company was 
chairman of the Kraft Meeting; Paul Sievert of the Marinette 
& Menominee Paper Company was chairman of the Sulphite 
Meeting, and Roy Kelly of the Marathon Paper Mills Company 
was chairman of the Artificial Pulp Stone Meeting. At these 
meetings the following papers were delivered: “Modern Digester 
Practice in Sulphate Mills,” by Gus Enderlein of Mosinee Paper 


Mills; “Problems in Sulphite Manufacture,” by J. H. Hansen of. 


Peshtigo; “Nirosta Steel on Paper Mill Applications,” by P. E. 
Floyd of Associated Alloy Steel Company, and “Artificial Pulp 
Stones and Mechanical Pulp Grinding,” by J. H. Slater of the 
Escanaba Paper Company. 

Peter J. Massey, former secretary of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, was presented a jewel 
as honorary president of the association. 

At the Saturday morning session, C. R. Whipple, of the Beloit 
Iron Works, delivered the following interesting paper on: “Some 
of the Latest Improvements on Paper Machines”: 


Some of the Latest Improvements on Paper Machines 


The paper industry is rapidly developing new ideas for the 
production of paper and much of the progress is due to the 
spirit of co-operation between the superintendents and the ma- 
chinery builders. 

Some of the latest improvements on paper machines will be 
interesting to superintendents faced with the problems of manu- 
facturing paper. Some examples of recent developments on paper 
machines are as follows: 


Application of Anti-friction Bearings 


The application of anti-friction bearings to paper machines in 
the last few years has made possible the development of other 
desirable improvements on paper machines. It is a well known 
fact. among paper makers that anti-friction bearings on paper 
machines reduces power requirements. Aside from this saving 
of power, the use of anti-friction bearings has made possible the 
application of other new devices on paper machines. 

An illustration of the difference in starting torque between 
a paper machine equipped with plain bearings and one with 
anti-friction bearings was graphically shown in an experiment 
we conducted by starting up a 10,000 Ib. dryer after it had been 
stationary for a few hours. We found that it required about 
1,300 Ibs. applied on the end of a 1 ft. lever attached to the end 
of a journal, te start a dryer with plain bearings revolving. Con- 
trasted to this it required only forty-five pounds to start a dryer 
equipped with anti-friction bearings. 

The general application of anti-friction bearings to a paper 
machine has resulted in more uniform operation of the machine 
which greatly improved the operating conditions. This tended 
to make possible the production of a more uniform product. 
At the same time the use of anti-friction bearings tends to 
increase the life of wires and felts. At the same time less 
attention is required for the lubrication of the bearings and 
consequently the upkeep of the machine is decreased. 


The Chain Drive 


As a result of the application of anti-friction bearings to the 
dryers, the development and use of chain drives has been made 
possible, for driving the dryers instead of using gears as pre- 
viously. The application of the chain drive to dryers equipped 
with plain bearings was impossible because all the dryers driven 
by a chain drive would start at the same time, resulting in too 
great a starting torque. The dryers equipped with anti-friction 
bearings require a very little starting torque, which makes the 
use of chain drives possible. 

The advantage of the application of chain drives to dryers 
is the elimination of the vibration, more uniform draws, and the 
easy access to the bearings on the backside of the paper machine. 
The reason that easy access is gained to the backside of the paper 
machine is because the sprockets on the dryers are very much 
smaller than the diameter of the dryers, resulting in a compact 
housing. At the same time arrangement of the housing permits 


_ the easy removal of the broke from the backside of the machine. 


Another indirect advantage of the use of the chain drive on 
the dryers is a more even circulation of air due to the fact 
that there is less obstruction on the backside of the paper machine. 
The fact that the chain drive has been in operation on some 
machines for more than three years proves from a recent in- 
spection of the chain drives on said machines that little wear 
results because of the fact that the housing around the chain 
drives permits the chain to run in oil. In order to safeguard 
any damage to the chain, in case the felt breaks, winds around 
the roll and raises up the dryer, we install the safety friction 
which automatically relieves the chain of any excess load. 
Suction Rolls 

Another result of the application of antifriction bearings is 

the improved design of suction rolls, both press and couch. The 


advantage of this new design permits the use of smaller journals 
and a more compact roll, thus permitting the use of a direct drive, 
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AMERICAN DELTHIRNA CORPORATION ' 


ENTIRELY MADE IN THE COLD 


SIZING PROCESS | 


U.S. PAT. NO. 1,759,526 


| 

| 
Free Trial Period |! 
30% SAVING GUARANTEED | : 
| 

: 


THREE Montus TRIAL PERIOD in your 
own mill will demonstrate that saving to 
your Satisfaction. 


155 mills have installed Delthirna Process 
and recommend it. 


For Full Particulars Apply To 


MANSFIELD, BOLTON & KENT . 


Chemical Engineers and Sizing Experts 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


See descriptive article in Paper Trade Journal of July 17th, page 55 
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eliminating the necessity of back gears. As the same time a 
correct and permanent relation between the shell and working 
parts of the suction roll is insured. Another improvement in 
the design of suction rolls is the new method used for supporting 
the packing inside the suction roll shell. By this new method 
the packing is held by light brass holder which is supported by 
a series of coil springs, at intervals of the entire length of the 
roll. This gives the packing an even contact with the inside 
of the shell with a minimum amount of friction. As a result 
iless power is required to operate the suction roll. Moreover 
the changes in vacuum required does not change the power 
consumed. At the same time little wear occurs to the shell 
and packing because of this arrangement, resulting in the 
minimum pressure required between the packing and the shell. 


Spiral Gear Drive 
Another development which has been made possible because 
‘of the development of anti-friction bearings is the spiral gear 
drive for driving the various sections. of the paper machine. 
The result of the use of the spiral gear drive is greater uni- 
formity of operation of the machine. Moreover because of the 


fact that the spiral gears are wholly enclosed and run in oil, 
makes the spiral gear drive practically noiseless in operation. 
At the same time the use,of the spiral gear drive has made 
possible the increased speed of paper machines. 


Second Suction Press 


Recent experiments have demonstrated the advantages of the 
second suction press for the manufacture of other grades of 
paper than newsprint. A demonstration of the advantages of 
the second suction press was made on a kraft machine originally 
equipped with one suction press and two plain presses. After 
installing the second suction press in place of the two plain 
presses, it was found that a much dryer sheet could be made 
with a more uniform nioisture content, resulting in greater pro- 
duction and decreased steam. Moreover on this machine it was 
found possible to eliminate the felt on the third press and to 
use the third press as a smoothing press, resulting in a better 
sheet—improving both the finish and closing up the sheet. An- 
other example of the use of the second suction press was on a 
machine making a nine point corrugated paper. Previous to the 
installation of the second suction press, there were a great many 
breaks in the manufacture of paper due to pick-ups on the plain 
press. After the second suction press was installed the pick-ups 
were practically eliminated and the production was increased 
from six to ten tons a day, at the same time a more uniform 
product resulted. 


Unloading Type Rewinder 


Another recent development on paper machines is the unloading 
type or roll ejecting type of rewinder and drive. This type of 
drive has a special compound type of motor for driving each 
drum which permits starting the paper on the core very tightly 

‘and then as the roll of paper increases in size, the differential in 
speed between tle driims is such as to make an even density roll. 
This type of unloading winder automatically ejects the finished 
roll of paper to the floor, truck or table, as desired, without 
the use of a hoist. This prevents damage to the roll of paper. 
The mechanism for unloading the roll of paper is accomplished 
by means of compressed air or electricity, as desired. On this 
type of rewinder one man can unload the shaft and replace 
it into the winder easily, merely by reversing the’ procedure for 

| unloading the roll. . 

§ 

+ 


Breast Rolls 


A new method of handling breast rolls when changing the 
wire eliminates handling any of the table rolls or savealls which 
has previously been necessary. This new method lowers the 
breast roll quickly and conveniently by means of a back gear 
mechanism, operated either by hand or by power. One advantage 
of this new method is to bring the breast roll back into working 

§ i 


position with an even tension wire for the full width of the 
machine, This saves time as well as overcoming the likelihood 
of stretching the wire unevenly. 


Suction Flat Boxes 


“A new method of separating the water from the air individually 
for each suction box is another new development. The advantages 
of this are a more and accurate regulation of vacuum and also 
the possibility of graduating the vacuum from one suction box 
to the other. This new method of controlling vacuum in the 
suction box is arranged so that only the air has to pass through 
the regulating valve. 

The New Shake 


The new universal high speed super shake has been perfected, 
permitting shaking the Fourdrinier part in fourteen different 
ways, depending on the stock, speed of the machine, etc. This 
shake operates from 250 to 750 strokes a minute and speed in 
strckes can be regulated while the machine is in operation. This 
new shake has been developed in order to make possible the 
application of the shake to various parts of the Fourdrinier 
according to the grade of paper which is being made, in order 
to improve the formation of the sheet. Paper makers have 
found that the best formation of the paper results when the 
shake is applied at the point where the sheet is in the process 
of formation. The perfection of this new shake, like so many 
other new developments in the manufacture of paper, has been 
made possible by the co-operation of the superintendents. In 
this particular case Jimmie Simipson, Superintendent at the Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Company, deserves credit for 
the spirit of co-operation which he showed in helping perfect 
this new development by actual experiments in his mill. 

Improvements are being made in the manufacture of paper 
machines more rapidly today than ever before due to the fine 
spirit of co-operation which is well illustrated by the excellent 
work and progress of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 


News of the Chicago Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 6, 1930—The West Virginian Pulp and 
Paper Company prices on stock sizes and weights in standard mill 
grades sold in the original packing only as of October 1, 1930, 
has been released to the trade. Prices are quoted and descrip- 
tions given on fifteen different grades of stock. West Virginia also 
issues stock sizes and weights in standard mill grades of enamel 
paper exclusively with prices quoted on Extra No. 1 Enamel C.2 
S. White; No. 1 Enamel C.2 S. White; Enamel C.2 S White; 
Enamel C.2 S India; Folding Enamel C.2 S. White; Litho C.1 S. 
White; Enamel Cover C.2. White and Enamel Cover C.2 S 
India. 

The Illinois Carton and Label Company, 2600 North Crawford 
Avenue, Chicago, is now operating under the control of two Ohio 
concerns—the Gardner & Harvey Company and the Richardson- 
Taylor Printing Company—who purchased the concern from the 
Illinois Glass Consolidated Corporation, a southern Illinois organi- 
zation, a short time ago. The active sales management of the 
Illinois Carton and Label Company, which manufactures 
paper boxes and labels, remains practically the same with the two 
new purchasers represented by R. M. Taylor as president and 
FE. T. Gardner as vice president. 

An unusually attractive attempt to stimulate business in a speci- 
fic line has been made by the Paper Mills Company in the issu- 
ance of a set of samples, bound in volumes and mailed in a 
special case illustrating the uses of a new line of Strathmore 
wedding, social and business announcements and cards handled ex- 
clusively by the Paper Mills Company in this territory. The com- 
pany also used a part of the mezzanine floor in its building to 
display this line and to tie up with the effective direct mail cam- 
paign. 
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m as the legendary Scot — 
are the rolls that come from 


LANGSTON 


Where loose rolls mean lost profits—‘“tighten 
up”’ by installing a Langston Slitter and Winder. 
Here’s a machine that is noted for preducing 
firm, tightly wound rolls with straight, dust-free 
edges. Wherever Langston Slitters and Winders 
are used—on whatever grade of paper—there 
you'll find high-quality production combined 
with low operating costs. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON CO., Camden, N. J. 
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Improvement in the Paper Industry 


By Major O. M. Porter, Mgr. Nat’] Kraft Mfrs. Assn. 


Excessive expansion and over-production are the heart and root 
of the Industry's present difficulties. The industry has violated 
the fundamental economic law of Supply and Demand and is now 
paying the price in the form of cut-throat competition and costly 
loss of confidence among competing executives. 


Three Ways of Regulation 
There are only three ways by which competition can be regu- 
lated: 
1.—Voluntary cooperation 
2.—Financial control 
3.—Government supervision. 


Government supervision is not desired by any one. 

Financial control would be extremely difficult, particularly where 
the elements are so widely separated and have been developed 
with such a high degree of individualism. 

It is by no means impossible, however. 

Voluntary cooperation will succeed only where tht individual! 
units through their responsible executives are determined that it 
shall succeed and where there is reasonable concentration of such 
effort on a practical program. 

Therefore, as regards improvement through the paper industry: 

Demand will not increase substantially as long as there is an 
overabundant supply. 

Prices will not increase as long as there is necessary intense 
competition for sufficient business to keep individual mills going. 

Improvement will not be at all permanent until demand approxi- 
mates production—this means curtailment; and until selling -prices 
net a reasonable profit—this means progressive advances from 
present unprofitable levels in all grades, with reasonable differen- 
tials for quality and service. 


Artificial Control Never Has Worked 


Artificial control of production and prices never has worked and 
never will—except for short periods and in cases of emergency. 

Industries and their individual units must operate to orders, with 
prices based on the most efficient unit’s cost plus a reasonable per- 
centage of profit, if they are to continue in business. If the less 
efficient units can not sell profitably at these prices they should 
go onto other products or out of business. 

Stabilized markets can be maintained by a reasonable and lawful 
understanding, among competing executives, of the fundamental 
economics of the situation, plus the cooperation or control of their 
distributing elements. 

If the industry’s demand is not sufficient to justify a living rate 
of operation on this basis, then the industry itself must act as a 
unit to increase its demand. 

This would necessitate accurate surveys to determine the facts 
of the case; laboratory and actual-use tests to establish the su- 
periority of the industry’s products over its cheaper competitors, 
or its value as an acceptable substitute for more expensive articles ; 
and, finally, coordinated mill and industry (association) advertis- 
ing to create interest in an increased demand for the products of 
the industry. 

Practical Cooperation 


This, obviously, involves practical cooperation on a basis of 
justifiable confidence, in order that excessive expansion and over- 
production, with consequent destructive price competition, may be 
avoided and that the industry may present a united front against 
its external competition without being undermined and weakened 
by avoidable competition among its own units. 

In the long run, no subterfuge or substitute for this program of 


intelligent cooperation based on facts will suffice to affect tl: 
industry’s profitable stabilization. i 


Raymond Bag Co. To Erect Modern Plant 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, October 6, 1930.—The Raymond Bag Company 
of Middletown is preparing for the erection of a large and modern 
plant at Middletown on a 16-acre tract which has just been ac- 
quired by W. F. Lawrence, president and secretary of the concern 
The company manufactures paper bags of all kinds and has becn 
in the business since 1910. 

The new site is located just north of the city corporation lincs 
on the Dixie Highway, and is ideally located. 

It is proposed to utilize the acreage for the construction of a 
large $300,000 one story building, the contract having been awarded 
to the Lockwood Green engineering firm of Cleveland. 

The bag manufacturing business of the Lawrences has been on 
a substantial basis for many years and the decision of the company 
to construct a large modern plant is in keeping with the progressive 
spirit always manifested by the firm. 

Walter F. Lawrence who is the head of the company is carrying 
out the policies of his late father, James Lawrence, who died last 
January. Walter Lawrence was born in Middletown, October 19, 
1880. He attended the Middletown schools and was graduated 
from the Paper City high school in 1904. He then attended com- 
mercial school in this city where he became well known. 

Entering business he was employed by the J. H. Duncan Box 
Company, of Cincinnati, for one year. Later he was employed 
for two years in the office of the P. Lorillard Company in Middle- 
town, and then went to Sandusky, Ohio, to become associated with 
the Sandusky Foundry and Machine Company. 

Upon removal of the Raymond Bag Company to Middletown in 
1919 he became affiliated with the firm of which his father was 
one of the heads. 


D. F. Peck Sends Open Letter to Paper Merchants 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill., October 6, 1930—D. F. Peck, president of the 
Chicago Paper Association, sends out, on the association letter- 
head, a very interesting comment to Chicago Paper merchants 
It goes, in part, as follows: “We are right now in the midst of 
good fall business. I give credit for present pick up in volume to 
the fact that it is seasonable business and will continue in good, 
as well as increasing, volume up to at least December 20 and, if 
general business improves, then we can expect a very marked im- 
provement for the coming year. This week paper bag manufac- 
turers have lost their intestinal fortitude. Ten days ago some of 
the kraft paper manufacturers lost theirs. In a friendly way we 
are interested—financially not. Buy heavily on all declines. No 
need of selling. Just at present you can make more money buy- 
ing. Buy until it hurts but be sure the price is right, as it seems 
to vary. Fortunes are made under just these conditions. Now, re- 
garding selling. Do not permit your salesmen nor your competi- 
tors to stampede you into selling at low prices. Just keep on 
selling in an orderly manner and at prices that prevailed with you 
prior to these uncalled for reductions. Place this difference in a 
separate pocket and when January first rolls around you will al! 
have happy smiles and it will be another demonstration of the 
superior management of the paper merchant versus the manufac- 
turer. This open letter I am mailing to all Chicago paper mer- 
chants and a few other. interested parties.” 


DYNAM 


If BALANCE 


A is to emphasize the importance of having a roll in balance 
while turning as well as when it is standing still. How this is 
done and why it is important is explained in the August “’ Mes- 
senger.” Did you get your copy? 


B is to suggest the incessant heavy pounding of an out-of-bal- 
ance roll on the bearings which action is bound to injure or de- 
stroy any bearing subjected to such punishment—throwing it out 
of level and out of parallel. 


C is to suggest a roll out of level—where the bearing on one end 
has given way, allowing the roll to drop down. Pressure on the 
felt, or on the sheet, is no longer the same clear across the 
machine when such a condition develops. 


D is a view of patented roll head used by The Black-Clawson 
Company to apply weight exactly, and permanently, where it 
belongs when balancing rolls while turning (dynamically). 


E is the balancing machine itself—the only one of its kind in 
America in use among builders of paper mill equipment. 


Do not underestimate the importance of having felt; couch, 
press, table and other rolls in balance while turning. This 
subject is attaining greater and greater importance every day. 
Have us tell you more. 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


EXPORT OFFICE-15 PARK ROW NEW YORK N_LY. 
OWNERS OF SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO MIDDLETOWN OHIO 


THE ONLY BUILDER 
WITH A COMPLETE 
LINE 


—AND THE 
LOGICAL PLACE 


TO BUY YOURS 


THE NEW No. 7 
QUICK TAPER MIAMI 


There is a reason for most 
things. There is a reason 
why the No. 6 Miami Jor- 
dan has jumped from 3% 


of our jordan production in 


1925 to over 8O% in 1930. 


The mill that ordered twen- 
ty No. 6’s over the phone 
last spring, and recently 
followed up that order with 
another one for twenty 
more, could give you a 
convincing reason for 
their action. 


We are pushing the No. 6 
type, which includes the 
new No. 7, because a quick 
taper jordan does the job 
better and cheaper. 


Write for list of users. 


MIAMI 
JORDAN! 


SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO. | BECAUSE NO ONE JORDAN 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
DIVISION OF THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. CAN sgt ark BUILD Re 


™ HAMILTON, OHIO a ve 
EXPORT © —15 PARK ROW—NEW YORK CITY __ PRNSEVe WO TEEN TE TP SEU? 
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NEWS PRINT CRISIS MAY FORCE CONSOLIDATIONS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Bringing together Abitibi-Canada Power-Backus-Brooks, would 
result in an organization having in its control mills with a daily 
output of over 5,000 tons of news print. This would place it as 
ihe world’s leading manufacturer of this paper. Further it would 
place the proposed company in a position to influence the markct 
and price on news print. 


Will There be Cut-Throat Competition 


The big question now from the standpoint of the public is as 
to whether or not the news print industry is in for a period of 
cut-throat competition in price, and on this opinion is divided. 
Some believe that with the Hearst interests now partners in the 
news print industry they will be a strong factor in maintaining a 
reasonable price for news print, and will seek profits rather from 
their news print holdings than by cheapening the product for their 
publications. Others hold that as independent companies have 
been cutting the price all along, and have been running at full 
capacity while the companies in the Newsprint Institute have been 
keeping down production in the interests of price maintenance, 
there will now be a fight to a finish, with the elimination of the 
high-cost mills. 

The attitude of the press here may be gathered from views 
expressed by the two leading financial papers. The Financial 
Times, of Montreal, says: 

“From the standpoint of the investor there is nothing to be 
said in favor of a price war such as would seem to be inevitable 
in the news print industry unless some new device for ensuring 
its unity of action can be made effective. From the standpoint of 
the country at large there is less than nothing. But neither the 
country nor tHe investor can do much to dictate the policy of 
individual companies in a time like the present. Some consolation 
may be found in the fact that the free-fight period, if it cannot be 
avoided, is not likely to be prolonged. High operating costs in 
some cases, and heavy fixed charges in others, must speedily 
eliminate quite a large number of the present producers from 
effective competition; and the readjustment brought about by such 
a process has at least more of the elements of permanency than any 
artificial arrangement. Much depends upon the length of time for 
which the present depressed market for news print—along with 
other basic commodities—may be expected to continue. If an 
upturn is to be looked for within the next year, it would seem the 
height of folly to bring about a conflict which, if held off for a 
short time, would be unnecessary.” 


The Financial Post, of Toronto, says: “Superficially, the news 


print industry in Canada would appear to be at the lowest ebb. 


ever reached in its fortunes—except of course in the early days 
when few companies were established. Prices and profits are the 
most unsatisfactory since news print became a major industry in 
Canada. The surplus margin of productive capacity over demand 
for the product was never wider. The technical or statistical posi- 
tion of the market for news print is weak and there is no assur- 
ance that even the current, comparatively low level of prices can 
be maintained in free, open competition. Attempts to manage 
production, as a step in the direction of managing prices. have—or 
so it would appear from defections from the news print pool— 
failed dismally. But fundamentally the situation is not as bad as 
it has been for two or three years past... . / An open, free market 
for news print is foreseen as the solution of the present unsatis- 
factory conditions in Canada’s largest industry. 

“If a census were taken of the leaders of the industry today, one 
would most likely find that the majority are in favor of an open 
market. 

“By an open market, is implied the right of the producer to 
operate his mills at capacity, lower his costs to bedrock, and fight 


for business on the basis of price, quality and service. Such a 
policy might put a number of companies to the wall. The result 
would be worthwhile, nevertheless, for out of ashes would arise 
dominant companies strong enough to meet competition at home 
or in the foreign market. 

“Then there would be no need of artificial methods to keep 
uneconomical or poorly established companies in operation at the 
expense of sounder organizations. Such action would bring in 
its wake possible unpleasant features, but curative measures must 
be taken. 

“It is only a matter of time, therefore, before the fight for 
dominance begins and only the fittest will survive.” 


Exports Second Only to Wheat 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in a report just issued on 
the pulp and paper industry of Canada for 1929, says: “It is seen 
that the exportation of unmanufactured pulpwood is decreasing in 
quantity and relative importance while the further manufacture 
of this raw material into pulp in Canadian mills is increasing at a 
rapid rate.” 

The report places the gross value of production for 1929 at 
243,970,761, and shows how this has mounted steadily from 
$193,092,937 in 1925. Since 1922 the industry in Canada has stood 
first for gross and net values of manufactured products; in 1929, 
it stood second for capital invested and was second for numbers 
of persons employed. 

There were 108 establishments in operation in 1929, of these, 34 
made pulp only, 46 were combined pulp and paper mills and 28 
made paper only. News print paper made up 85 per cent of the 
total tonnage of paper manufactured in 1929, amounting to 2,725,- 
331 tons, valued at $150,800,157. The report then continues: 


“Under the heading of news print in Canada are included news 
print in rolls and sheets for printing, hangings and poster paper. 
The reported news print production in the United States during 
the calendar year 1929 was 1,392,276 tons, but this figure does not 
include hangings or poster paper. When these two classes are 
deducted from the production in Canada during the calendar year 
1929 the figure for comparison is 2,716,631 tons, showing that the 
Canadian production of this commodity was 95 per cent greater 
than that of the United States during 1929. This increase has 
continued during the current year and for the first eight months of 
1930 the Canadian output of news print was estimated at 1,702,070 
tons, or 91.1 per cent greater than that of our nearest competitors 
in the world’s news print market.” 

The exports of pulpwood from Canada during 1929 amounted 
to 835,710 tons with a value of $43,577,021. The tonnage for the 
preceding year was 863,805. Imports of pulpwood during 1929 
were 19,874 tons, valued at $1,024,569. Exports of paper and paper 
goods were valued at $154,710,085, which made “Canada’s exports 
of news print second only to her exports of wheat and greater than 
the news print exports of the rest of the world.” 


Nashwaak Pulp Mill to Close 


The Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Company, whose plant is located 
at Fairville, near St. John, N. B., will close its mill on or about 
October 20, owing to the unfavorable condition of the pulp market. 
The company is controlled jointly by the Oxford Paper and 
Bryant Paper Companies of the United States. The mill has a 
daily capacity of 85 tons of sulphite pulp. Nashwaak Pulp controls 
about 226,000 acres of leased timber limited in New Brunswick. 

It is further announced that the Oxford Paper Company has 
chartered a steamer to joint the fleet engaged in transporting pulp- 


wood from the Maritimes to Portland. The company operates two 
pulp and paper plants in-the State of Maine. 
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Trade Mark Department 


Conpuctep By Nationa, TrapE-Mark Co., Wasuincton, D. C. 


The following are trade mark applications pertinent to the paper field 
pending in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for 
publication and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed 
promptly. For further information address National Trade Mark Company, 
900 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C., trademark specialists. As an 
additional service feature to its readers, Paper Trape Journat gladly offers 
to them an advance search free of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. 

REPRESENTATION of a paper bag with a line of blue around the 
edge. Ser. No. 288,192. Edward F. Kemp, Somerville, Mass. 
For paper bags. 

. REPRESENTATION of a paper bag with a line of yellow around 
the edge. Ser. No. 288,193. Edward E. Kemp, Somerville, Mass. 
For paper bags. 

REPRESENTATION of a paper bag with a line of pink around the 
edge. Ser. No. 288,194. Edward F. Kemp, Somerville, Mass. 
For paper bags. 

REPRESENTATION of a paper bag with a line of red around the 
edge. Ser. No. 288,195. Edward F. Kemp, Somerville, Mass. 
For paper bags. 

REPRESENTATION of a paper bag with a line of black around the 
edge. Ser. No. 288,196. Edward F. Kemp, Somerville, Mass. 
For paper bags. 

Ware Pratcotp Duptex. Ser. No. 296,230. McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Brookfield, Mass. For coated papers for use as box 
covers, labels, folders, and the like. 

Eastcate. Ser. No. 298,954. The Paper Mills’ Company, Chi- 
eago. For printing paper and envelopes made therefrom. 

Hetto Wor.p, and representation of the map of the world. 
Ser. No. 300,129. Hello World Broadcasting Corporation, Shreve- 
port, La. For paper bags. 

REPRESENTATION of a lighthouse. Ser. No. 301,602. Dunn Sul- 
phite Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. For tissue paper. 

Spenp THEM BY THE Pace. Ser. No. 303,203. The Ohio Cou- 
pon Company, Zanesville, Ohio. For a blank book having spaces 
adapted to have trading stamps pasted therein. 

IpeaL. Ser. No. 303,717. Icard Cordage Company, Icard, N. C. 
For sash cord and clotheslines manufactured from cotton and 
cotton waste. 

Snucwrap. Ser. No. 303,839. The Crepe-Kraft Company, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. For creped waterproof wrapping and lining paper. 

I. D. A. Ser. No. 303,900. Independent Druggists’ Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago. For stationery, such as writing tablets and 
correspondence envelopes. 

Tupa. Ser. No. 300,564. Crawford, Keen & Co., New York City. 
For casein used in the manufacture of coated paper glue, plaster, 
etc. 

PrakMa. Ser. No. 301,695. Praktische Maschinen, G. M. B. H., 
Berlin, Germany. For paper and stationery, namely, drawing 
paper, as oil drawing paper, ordinary drawing paper, cardboard 

Dytex. Ser. No. 304,017. Sonoco Products Company, Harts- 
ville, S. C. For paper tubes and cones. 

BuFFERAP, and representation of a person -walking under an 
umbrella. Ser. No. 304,286. Edgar A. Hall, Jr, doing business 
as Michigan United Paper Company, Muskegon, Mich. For water- 
proof paper. 

Caruerine II, a court scene, and fanciful design. Ser. No. 304,- 
566. Montag Brothers, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. For writing paper and 
envelopes. 

SHEETPAINT. Ser. No. 304,587. Sheetpaint Products Corpora- 
tion, New York City. For paper to be used for wall coverings 
and window shades. 

Vicroria, and scene showing a carriage drawn by two horses, 
man on horseback, and fanciful design. Ser. No. 304,692. Montag 
Bros., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. For writing paper and envelopes. 


Awards for Government Paper 

WasHInctTon, D. C., October 8, 1930—The' Government Print- 
ing Office has announced the following paper awards: 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 5,000 sheets 
of 24 x 36 inch brown cloth lined paper at $134.00 per M, bids for 
which were received on September 17. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 12,900 pounds 
(100,000 sheets) of 24 x 32 inch, 50 per cent rag double coated 
book paper at 11.35 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 
ceived on September 12. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 36,000 pounds (7,- 
200 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 34 x 44 inch hard rolled binders 
board at 3.5 cents per pound. The Cauthorne Paper Company will 
furnish 5,000 pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft paper in 24 inch 
rolls at 8.08 cents. Bids for both of these items were received on 
September 8. 

Reese & Reese will furnish 20,000 sheets of 11 x 13 manila 
tissue paper at $1.05 per M sheets. The same company will fur- 
nish 11,200 pounds (35,000 sheets) of 24 x 36 inch H. F. red sul- 
phite paper at 7.3 cents per pound and Reese & Reese will also 
furnish 5,000 sheets of 22 x 28 inch photo mount board at $55 
per M sheets. Bids for all of these items were received on Sep- 
tember 3. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will also furnish 36,000 
pounds of yellow calendered tag board in 23% inch rolls at 7.84 
cents per pound. The same firm will also furnish 40,000 pounds 
of best quality hard rolled binders board at 5.5 cents per pound. 
Bids for these items were received on August 22. 


Improvement Continues in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 6, 1930.—Most paper business 
continues to show a slight improvement. The coated paper de- 
mand is better than it was a month ago and gives indications of 
further improvement. It is known that a consitlerable volume 
of direct mail advertising is being prepared for the printers and 
this should stimulate business to some extent. The same is 
true in surrounding industrial cities, where general conditions 
are considerably better than they were in the summer. 

Demand for building papers shows no indication of improve- 
ment this fall. It is possible that sales volume for the fall sea- 
son will be the iowest in years. The building just is not being 
done, nor can it be stimulated. Dealers have ample stocks on 
hand to care for any probable demand and the call on factory 
stocks will be very light from now until the first of the year. 

News print demand, while showing some increase, is not what 
it should be, even in view of the fact that merchants should be 
pushing their fall goods. Most of the larger stores are inclined 
to hold their lineage as low as possible and this is reflected on 
news print demand. The demand should be considerably heavier 
by the end of this month, for by that time Thanksgiving will be 
near and the big holiday season. 

Paper stock men here report little demand and a very sluggish 
price range. Paper stock is perhaps the’ lowest it has been for 
months. The local paper stock men, however, are buying what 
they can find room to store until prices improve. 


Norwegian Mills Affected by General Depression 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurincton, D. C., October 8, 1930—A recent radiogram to 
the Department of Commerce from Commercial Attache Lund, at 
Oslo, reports the Norwegian pulp and paper industries as in- 
creasingly affected by the world wide business depression. Stocks 
on hand are reported to be fairly large, and several mills re- 
cently announced indefinite shut downs. August exports of pulp 
and paper comprised 65,900 metric tons of mechanical pulp, 
22,000 tons of chemical pulp, 14,000 tons of news print, 4,600 tons 
of other printing papers, and 7,400 tons of wrapping paper. 
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Olves Board Mill 
Beating Problems 


ARCY ROD MILLS offer many ad- 
vantages to the board mills which use 


waste paper stock in the manufacture 
of their major products. 


When beaten in a Marcy Rod Mill the fibres of 
waste paper stock retain their full length and 
et are completely separated from each other 
y the true beater action of the Marcy Rod Mill. 


This fact can be well demonstrated by the greater 
capacity of the flat screens when working on 
stock which has been treated in a Marcy Mill. 


The stock produced by this method is free from 
spots and lumps and has a better formation and 
appearance than that produced by any other 


method of beating. A better bender can also be 
obtained from a given stock by utilizing the 
action of the Marcy Rod Mill. 


This can be accomplished with a saving in 
power consumption per ton of from 30% to 
50% and will greatly reduce the trouble with 
pick-ups, slime, and foam on board machines. 


We will be glad to have one of our engineers 
make a survey of your plant and show you the 
many advantages of the Marcy Rod Mill. You 
may submit your beating problems to us with 
out any obligation whatever. 


Write for Bulletin No. 75 entitled “Beating and 
Refining with the Marcy Open End Rod Mill.” 


INE and LTER 


SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


MARCY MILL DIVISION 
Licensee under the Marcy Rod Mill Patents 


DENVER, COLORADO 
1422-17th Street 


Manufactured in Canada by 


NEW YORK CITY 
225 Broadway 


WILLIAM HAMILTON, LIMITED. 
PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 


MASSCO 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Thomas S. Grasselli, head of the Grasselli Chemical Company, 

New York, sailed last week for Europe. 
* * * 

Harry P. Gould, president and treasurer of the Gould Paper 
Company, Lyons Falls, N. Y., is a New York visitor this week. 

* * * 

George F. Hardy, paper mill engineer, of 305 Broadway, New 
York, spent several days last week visiting Northern Ontario 
and Abitibi Canyon. 

* * * 

George M. Cornwell, editor and publisher of the Timberman, 
arrived in New York last week en route to the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Cornwell has just completed a tour: of South America, 
England, Scotland, Germany, Sweden, Finland and Russia. 

* * * 

Newell J. Lewis, temporary chairman, states that responses re- 
ceived by the Waste Paper Institute, in answer to a call for a 
special Eastern Conference of the waste paper industry, assure a 
large and representative attendance at the Astor Hotel, New 
York, at 2 p. m., on Friday, October 10. 

* * * 

The J. P. Heilbronn Company of Manila, Philippine Islands, 
jobbers in paper and printers supplies, have moved their: local 
offices to 16 Beaver street, New York. J. P. Heilbronn is at the 
present time in New York City and is in personal charge of 
this office, and he expects to remain here for at least six months. 

* * * 

James F. Hodgson, commercial attache at large, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and manager of the local 
branch of the department, will be the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon of the Overseas Automotive Club at the Hotel Astor on Octo- 
ber 9. He has just returned from Europe and will talk on condi- 
tions there as he found them. 

“Se wi, 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., paper and pulp specialists, of 10 
East 40th street, New York, announce the appointment of H. E. 
Lindquist as manager of the domestic mill department. From 
this date the department will act as the exclusive sales representa- 
tive of the Analomink Paper Company, North Water Gap, Pa., 
manufacturers of special papers and light weight board specialties. 

* * * 

Rolland W. Howell and David Murchison announce that, having 
severed their connection with the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, they 
are now acting as sales representatives for the Georgia Kaolin 
Company, producers of the fine grades of water washed and air 
floated clay, which clays have hitherto been known to the trade 
by the brand name “Cherokee.” The New York office of the 
Georgia Kaolin Company will be at the office of Howell & Murchi- 
son, Inc., Room 2402, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 

* * * 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, New York, manufacturer of 
chemicals, will have an exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, which opens in Greenville, S. C., October 20. The exhibit 
will be located in booths A-116 and 117 in the annex and will 
include display specimens of caustic soda, soda ash, liquid chlorine, 
bleaching powder, aqua ammonia, H. T. H. (calcimu hypochlo- 
rite), and other Mathieson products used in the textile and paper 
industries. Shipping containers and equipment also will be shown. 

The exhibit will be attended by F. O. Tilson, Southern district 
sales manager ; J. R. Schmertz, advertising manager; Z. N. Holler, 
J. W. Ivey, E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, and R. C. Staples. 

e ¢ & 

An optimistic outlook for improvement in the wood pulp in- 
dustry marked a discussion of members of the Association of 
American Wood Pulp Importers at a private meeting of the asso- 
ciation following a luncheon in the St. Nicholas Club,’ 39 E. 51 


street. George Oliphant, president of the association, said the 
discussion had special reference to present business conditions and 
the outlook for the future. He said that, while the industry was 
“scraping on the bottom” now, the tendency was upward and 
toward improvement within the next few weeks regarding in- 
creased demands, although there was no indication at present {or 
an improvement in prices. Representatives of eleven wood pulp 
concerns attended the quarterly meeting, at which Mr. Oliphant 
presided. 


William D. Judd Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., October 7, 1930—William D. Judd, president 
of the Carew Manufacturing Company and Hampshire Paper 
Company of South Hadley Falls died Sunday at his home 211 
Oak street after several months of failing health, He was born 
in Springfield son of Mr. and Mrs. Dwight O. Judd, but came to 
Holyoke while young and was educated here. He obtained his 
first paper manufacture training under the late James H. Newton 
at the Wauregan Paper Company. In 1897 he entered the em- 
ployee of the Carew Company and was connected with that com- 
pany and the Hampshire Company until his death; first in minor 
positions and then advanced from place to place until he was head 
of both the concerns. 

He was a member of Mt. Tom Lodge of Masons and the 
lodges above up to and including the Commandery; of the Mt. Tom 
Golf Club, Longmeadow Golf Club, Springfield Country Club, 
Holyoke and Sans Souci Canoe Clubs; was a trustee of the Hol- 
yoke Savings Bank and at one time director of the Holyoke 
Chamber of Commerce; he also belonged to several social clubs 
and paper manufacturer’s organizations. Besides his wife Annie 
he leaves one sister, Mrs. Frank J. Phelps of this city. The fu- 
neral was held at the Second Congregational church of which he 
was a member. 


Brotherhood Officials Go To Canada 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—Officials of the International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers plan to leave for the Province of 
Quebec in a few days where they will hold a conference with 
representatives of the Canadian administration regarding condi- 
tions now prevailing in some of the paper mills in that territory. 
John P. Burke, head of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers’ organization, will accompany the delegation from this city 
and after attending the conference will proceed to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor at Boston. The 
organization directed by Mr. Burke is planning extensive union- 
ization work within the next few months and two labor leaders 
have already been sent to Holyoke where a campaign will be 
carried on in the paper mills of that city and vicinity. Archie 
Huggins, secretary of the union, plans to leave soon on a trip that 
will take him through principal mill towns in the South for the 
purpose of studying wage and working conditions. 


A. N. Wold Leaves Backus-Brooks Co. 


Albert N. Wold, on September 15, left the Insurance and Safety 
Engineering Departments of the Backus-Brooks Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, These Departments during the years they were un- 
der his supervision accomplished a really large amount of con- 
structive work. Mr. Wold completed the academic course in 1910 
and the law course in 1912 at the University of North Dakota 
Mr. Wold has not yet definitely announced his plans for the future. 


Goes With Green Bay Wire Works 


Green Bay, Wis., October 6, 1930—F. E. Wotalewcz has just 
joined the selling organization of the Green Bay Wire Works, 
manufacturers of fourdrinier, cylinder washer and save-all wires 
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*Probably no branch of the paper industry has gone through sO many 
changes in the past two years as the mills making corrugating papers — 
changes in stock treatment, changes in machine conditions, changes in 
the raw materials used. 


During this period the Albany Felt Company has worked hand-in-hand 
with the leading mills of the country with two thoughts in mind: to 
keep thoroughly informed on all new developments and in turn to design 
felts to give the best results under the new operating requirements. 


®As a result, Albany Felts are today an outstanding success in the 
corrugating-paper field. 


To those mills still struggling with felt problems we 

offer a suggestion: the next time our representative 

calls, ask him to tell you what we have done 
_ recently in improving Felt life in other mills. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEW/— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, F inances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Jackson Box Company, 4927 Beech 
avenue, Norwood, manufacturer of corrugated paper boxes and 


containers, has completed plans for a new plant unit, to be one-’ 


story and basement, reported to cost over $70,000, with equipment. 
General contract has been let to the Austin Company, Dixie 
Terminal Building, and superstructure will be placed under way 
at an early date. The contractor has also engaged an architect 
and engineer for the structure. Considerable increased capacity 
will be developed with this expansion. 

Boston, Mass.—The Union Sandpaper Company, recently or- 
organized with a capital of $1,000,300, will operate a local plant 
for the manufacture of sandpaper and kindred products. It is 
understood that the company will take over a going plant of 
this kind and will develop for increased production. Joseph O. 
Proctor, Jr., is president, and Richard M. Nichols, 84 State Street, 
Boston, treasurer. 

Boston, Mass.—The Baird & Bartlett Company, manufacturer 
and distributor of paper boxboard products, general paper stocks, 
etc., has purchased the four-story building at 61-63 High Street, 
extending through to 231-33 Purchase Street, which it has occupied 
for a number of years for headquarters, storage and distributing 
service. It is planned to remodel and improve the structure 
at a later date. 

Childs, Md.—The Maryland Paper Board Company, Baltimore, 
recently organized, is said to be planning early operations at the 
mill of the Marley Paper Manufacturing Company, Childs, recently 
acquired. The new organization expects to make a number of 
improvements in the mill and equipment, and will devote out- 
put to paper board specialties. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Pacific Fibre and Cordage Company, 
Wilmington, Los Angeles, has approved plans for a new plant 
unit in the harbor section at Wilmington, for fibre production 
and kindred service, to be one-story, 60 x 150 feet, reported to 
cost over $25,000, with equipment. General contract has been 
let to W. H. McAllister, 1167 West Eighteenth Street, San Pedro, 
and work will be placed under way at once. Headquarters of 
the company are at 2740 Pacific Street, San Pedro. 

Newark, N. J.—The former factory of Miller Brothers Com- 
pany, manufacturer of paper goods and novelties, at 250 South 
street, has been leased for a long term to the Stirrup Manufac- 
turing Company, 397 Market street, Newark, and will be occupied 
for another line of production. 

Ampthill, Va—The duPont Cellophane Company, River Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of moisture-proof wrapping ma- 
terials, a subsidiary of E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., has 
active work in progress on its new mill at Ampthill, near Rich- 
mond, Va., and it is said that the initial unit of the plant is 
scheduled to be ready for service by the close of the year. The 
cellophane mill adjoins the rayon plant of the duPont Rayon 
Company, another subsidiary of the duPont company, and will 
represent a gross investment of close to $4,000,000, including 
machinery and operating equipment. The plant will occupy a 


considerable portion of the 433-acre tract of land that has been 
secured by the company for the mills, and is expected to give 
employment to about 400 persons. The present cellophane mills 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, Tenn., will be continued in 
service as heretofore. The work at the Old Hickory mill, in 
progress for a number of months past, is now practically com- 
pleted, and this unit will develop regular capacity with full 
working force. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The John Compton Adelphia Corporation, 
145 West Columbia avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, has asked bids on general contract for a new addition 
to its plant to be used for increase in production, reported to 
cost over $50,000, with equipment. It is proposed to award 
building contract and place the work under way at an early 
date. J. Fletcher Street, 1120 Locust Street, Philadelphia, is 
architect. 


Hopewell, Va.—The Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation is plan- 
ning to dispose of a surplus tract of land not required for its 
mill operation, consisting of about 135 acres, a portion fronting 
on the James River Channel. The company has leased spacé 
in the Lewis Tower Building, Fifteenth and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and will occupy for headquarters in that city. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—In connection with report recently 
published in these columns regarding proposed paper container and 
carton plant of the Anheuser-Busch Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., in this vicinity, the company is said to be considering the 
purchase of an existing factory at Metuchen, near New Bruns- 
wick, heretofore used for floor and wall tile manufacture, and 
which will be remodeled and extended to accommodate the needs 
of the acquiring company. The project is still in a preliminary 
stage, with early decision anticipated. The proposed plant is 
reported to cost over $500,000, with equipment. The output will 
be used for the soft drink manufacture of the company at dif- 
ferent points, for shipping and distribution. 

Cathlamet, Wash.—The Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
248 Battery street, San Francisco, Cal. with mills at Oregon City, 
West Linn, Ore., and other points, sustained a considerable loss 
of raw material at Cathlamet recently, when about 3,000,000 ft. 
of cut fir logs were destroyed by fire. The loss is being rapidly 
replaced with new cut material arriving from the company fores 
tracts. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Menasha Paper Corporation is arrang- 
ing for early operations at the local mill of the former Menasha 
Paper Mills Company, and it is likely that production will b« 
placed under way before the close of October. The company 
has been carrying out an expansion and improvement progran 
at the property for some time past. A new power plant is 
being completed for service at the mill. W. H. Nelson is presi- 
dent of the Menasha Paper organization. 


Chester, Pa—The Scott Paper Company is running on a ca- 
pacity schedule at its local tissue paper mills, with full working 
force in all departments and will hold to this schedule for an 
indefinite period. 
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iy Largest Harper Tissue Machine 
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Louis, Delicate eight and ten pound sheets are being formed on a 

a 178" wire with perfect safety on this immense Harper tissue 

a aed machine of Moyer & Pratt, Inc.! And they can be ran indefi- 

needs nitely at high speed without a break! 

ant is The performance of this machine has been a revelation to 

oi . experienced tissue makers. Gigantic in proportions, yet so finely tuned that 
it has been running for more than six months more safely and smoothly than 

ipany, many machines of half its width and far less capacity. Among the factors 

: that account for its consistently smooth production of an admittedly diffi- 

00 ft. cult type of paper are the specially designed winder and uniform speed reel 

pnd and the vibration-free Bagley & Sewall Spiral Bevel Gear Drive equipment. 
An excellent demonstration of the versatility of Bagley & Sewall planning 

tena and production facilities and a willing ability to broaden the horizons of 

ill be the industry. For in the industry’s most progressive mills, — tissue, board, 

mpan) bond, news, kraft or specialty,— you'll find the pace setting machines em- 

ie blazoned with the Rage & Sewall emblem. 


ant 1s 
presi- 


a The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


al Watertown, N.Y. 
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Chicago, Ill—The Standard Asbestos Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 822 West Lake street, is running on a close to normal 
production schedule at its mill on the north branch of the Chicago 
River for the production of asbestos paper products, the only 
plant of this kind in the city. Employment is being given to 
regular working quota and it is expected to hold manufacture 
to present basis for some time to come. The company secures 
its raw material requirements in the form of crude asbestos 
fibres from Canada. 


Menasha, Wis.—The International Wire Works Company, 
manufacturer of paper and pulp mill screens, etc., has work 
under way on a new one-story shop addition, estimated to cost 
about $30,000, with equipment. It will be used. for increased 
capacity and is scheduled to be ready for service early in 
November. 


Liverpool, Nova Scotia—-The Mersey Paper Company is 
continuing on a capacity production schedule at its mills at Brook- 
lyn, N. S., and expects to hold to the present basis for an 
indefinite time, averaging 240 tons productive capacity daily. It 
is said that the company has secured orders for 1931 calling for 
an output in increase of that capacity, and arrangements will be 
made to place a new paper-making machine in service early next 
year. For a time during the earlier months of this year, output 
was on a basis of about 90 per cent, but this has later been 
stepped up to maximum. Heavy shipments of newsprint have 
been moving to New York and Halifax. 


Montreal, Que.—The Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
Montreal, has active work in progress on its hydroelectric power 
development on the Upper St. Maurice River, near Rapide Blanc, 
Quebec, where an initial capacity of 160,000 horsepower is being 
installed. At a later date, it is proposed to install additional 
equipment to increase this rating to an ultimate of 240,000 horse- 
power. The company is disposing of a new bond issue of 
$20,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for general 
financing and work in connection with the hydroelectric power 
development, as well as to retire certain debts of the Laurentide 
Power Company, Ltd., an affiliated organization. 


New Companies, Etc. 


New York, N. ¥.—Tower Brothers Stationery Company, 23 
West 23rd street, has filed notice of increase in capital for general 
expansion, changing from $350,000 to 3500 shares of stock, of 
which 1500 will be preferred with a value of $150,000, and 2000 
shares of common, no par value. 


Toronto, Ont—The Selvig Fibre Machines, Ltd., has been 
chartered to manufacture and deal in machinery and equipment 
for the production of fibre and kindred products. The new com- 


pany is represented by Robert Forsyth, 45 Richmond street, West, 
Toronto. . 


Chicago Paper Market Improving Slowly 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, October 6, 1930—Slowly, as other business indices 
show improvement, the Chicago paper market is responding to 
diligent sales effort. The most excitement during the past week 
or two has been over certain upheavals in the Canadian news 
print market which have caused comment in Chicago. Here, news 
print representatives generally report that their companies are stil] 
considering news print commitments for 1931. The book and cover 
paper markets continue their seasonal improvement with prices 
firm and demand going ahead. Seasonal demand is helping the 
coarse paper market though some price reductions have been re- 
ported that are not helping the market to any extent. Box manu- 
facturers are moving very slowly with even additional breaks in 
prices failing to stir up any unusual excitement among buyers. 
Tissues are seasonally improved. Waste paper prices remain al- 
most unchanged over the past week with the demand for rag con- 
tent papers reported as fairly active. 


Connecticut Valley Superintendents Meet 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., October 6, 1930—Some 60 members of th: 
Connecticut Valley Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mil! 
Superintendents Association, attended the monthly meeting held 
at the Hotel Nonotuck on Saturday evening last, which was pre- 
sided over by Chairman M. V. Horgan, of the Connecticut Divi- 
sion. After the serving of dinner the members listened to two very 
interesting papers which were delivered by E. L. Tewksbury, of 
the Stowe & Woodward Company, and R. E. Case, of the Re- 
search Department of the International Nickel Company. Mr. 
Tewksbury’s subject was “Rubber as it pertains to paper manu- 
facture.” He traced the history of rubber from its early ages tc 
the present day, and dwelt interestingly on the use of rubber in 
connection with its application to various types of equipment used 
in paper manufacture. 

Mr. Case in his talk brought out many interesting facts relative 
to the use of Monel metal in the industries and was ably assisted 
by F. L. LaQue, of the International Nickel Company, who replied 
to questions propounded during the discussion of the use of non- 
corrosive acid resisting metals. 

The meeting proved to be of a most constructive character and 
both speakers were extended a vote of thanks for their interesting 
papers. 

Among those present were: 


James Miles, Claude H. Smith, Fred Farr, M. V. Horgan, L. P. 
Taylor, Wm. Dalrymple, James Leighton, A. L. Cassie, E. C. 
Estey, Geo. W. Reardon, Thos. F. Dillon, Geo. S. Carroll, Henry 
F. Wilson, Andrew T. Barnett, A. W. Southard, E. R. Hare, P. H. 
Willemain, and Frank P. Borlen, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany; John J. White, Clements-White Trading Company; C. A. 
Tifft, Fred A. Kendall and Frank Clark, Geo. W. Wheelwright 
Company; P. L. Sinclair, The Sinclair Company; Lewis E. Weis- 
er, National Folding Box Company; E. W. Bush, James P. Stew- 
art and John H. Browne, Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany; E. L. Tewksbury, Stowe & Woodward Company; Ralph E. 
Case and F. L. LaQue, International Nickel Company; L. W. 
Crouse, Staley Sales Corporation; F. L. Barstow, U. S. Rubber 
Company; H. P. Tucker, O. D. Capen and S. H. French, White- 
head Metal Products Company; Geo. A. Thompson, Whiting 
Paper Company; A. L. Hobday and Chas. Davidson, Jr., South- 
worth Paper Company; Wm. H. Tait, Sherman Corporation; 
Forbes Wood, Newton Paper Company; E. D. Lombard, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Dean H. P. Baker on New Forestry Committee 


Dean Hugh P. Baker of the New York State College of 
Forestry, who has been connected in various capacities with the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, has accepted mem- 
bership on a new sub-committee .in response to an invitation by 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 

The new committee has been organized in response to a de- 
mand for educating the non-technical furniture consumer in gooil 
design and construction of furniture. On account of the keen 
competition of competing materials, the kind, quality, adaptability, 
methods of seasoning and mianufacture of wood in furniture 
production are problems that have engaged the attention of in- 
vestigators in wood utilization recently. Wood utilization is an 
important branch of forestry as it involves practically the entire 
wood market problem. The new committee has been organized 
under the chairmanship of Alexander B. Trowbridge, Fellow 
of the A. I. A. 

Dean Baker has been a member of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization since its organization by Herbert Hoover 
and has also served as a member of the Executive Committee and 
ihe committee on Organization of Personnel. He accepted Secre- 
tary Lamont’s invitation stating that he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with the objectives of the new sub-committee. 
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WHY 288 VOITH INLETS 
HAVE MADE GOOD 


There are many reasons why 288 Voith Inlet installations 
have made good in 142 mills. 


But the big reason is this: they are giving better forma- 
tion at a lower cost per ton. 


Better formation means better quality. Better quality means 
more sales. And more sales, naturally, mean increased earnings. 


At the same time—while the Voith Inlet turns out improved 
quality — it reduces actual operation costs. Orifice can be ac- 
curately controlled by one man. Wires last longer. Heavy stocks 
can be run at slow speeds. 


The whole thing, in other words, boils down to profits— 
profits created in production and profits created through increased 
sales. 


Space is too limited here to point in detail the practical 
advantages of the Voith Inlet. But a request to the Valley Iron 
Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin will bring complete facts to you. 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley tron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Lid., Montreal, Canada 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE DECLINES 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during July continued low, the total for the month not quite 
reaching the level of the preceding month and falling below the 
July, 1929, total by nearly 25 per cent, according to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Among the heaviest declines were those registered in printing 
and writing papers. Newsprint shipments for July were one- 
third lower than in the preceding month and 50 per cent lower 
than during the corresponding month last year. Nearly as heavy 
decreases occurred in shipments of uncoated book and writing 
papers. Exports of surface-coated papers were also greatly 
under those of July, although showing a slight increase compared 
with the June shipments. 

The decline in this group, however, was offset to a considerable 
extent by the increased shipments of wrapping paper and most 
classes of boards. Exports of boxboards, which rank highest 
from the standpoint of volume of shipments, were slightly under 
the June shipments, but were 10 per cent above those of the 
corresponding month last year, while other classes of paper and 
straw boards show increases of 10 per cent and 23 per cent, 
respectively. In shipments of building boards the increases were 
not quite so consistent. Exports of insulating boards during 
July more than doubled. those of the corresponding month in 
1929, while in exports of wall boards there was a decrease of 
nearly 65 per cent. Compared with the preceding month, however, 
wall boards increased by 30 per cent while insulating boards 
show a drop of 25 per cent. A similar decline was also registered 
in exports of sheathing and building paper. Exports of vulcanized 
fiber, which exceeded the June shipments by 25 per cent, were 
15 per cent lower than during July, 1929, while wrapping paper 
shipments exceeded the June total by 15 per cent and those of 
a year ago by 25 per cent. 


Among ‘other important items, exports of tissues and crepe 


papers, paper towels and napkins, and blotting paper were greate: 
during July than either of the other two months, while export 
of toilet paper, filing forms, and over issue newspapers decreased 
and exports of bags and boxes increased compared with th 
preceding month but declined compared with the correspondin; 
month in 1929. 

Total shipments for the month were valued at $2,412,479, -a 
decrease of $71,185 compared with June and of $729,389 com 
pared with July, 1929. In addition to shipments of paper an 
board, $646,070 worth of paper base stocks, consisting of wood 
pulp, pulp wood, and rags and other paper stock, were shipped 
from the United States during the month of July. This totai 
more than .doubles the June total and exceeds that of the cor 
responding month in 1929 by 40 per cent. 


Imports of paper and paper products as well as paper base 


stocks underwent a considerable increase during July as com- 
pared to the preceding month, although they failed to attain 
the level of the corresponding month last year. 

News print imports, which represent the largest single item on 
totaled 172,852 tons (long ton of 2,240 pounds) 
valued at $11,166,330 an increase of 49,474 tons over the pre- 


the schedule, 


ceding month but a decrease of 15,090 tons compared with the 
1929. 


including manufacturers, 


corresponding month in Imports of other papers and 
were valued at $1,132,787, an 
increase of 23 per cent over June, but a decline of 37 per cent 


compared with July, 1929, while the total value of these receipts, 


boards, 


amounting to $12,299,117 represented an increase of 39 per cent 
compared with the preceding month and a decrease of 13 per 
cent compared with the corresponding month last year. 

Imports of pulpwood during July were larger than those of 
either of the other two months under discussion. Imports of 
wood pulp and of rags and other waste stock, however, while 
exceeding the June receipts were uniformily lower than during 
July, 1929, the heaviest decreases having been registered in un- 
bleached sulphite and unbleached sulphate (kraft) pulp and rags. 
Imports of ground wood and of bleached sulphite in each instance 
failed to attain the level of last year’s receipts by less than 10 
per cent. 

Of the total value of receipts of paper base stocks, amounting 
in July to $9,067,763, $2,428,229 represented incoming shipments 
of pulpwood, $5,923,414 mechanical and chemical wood pulp, and 
$716,120 rags and other waste stock. 


EXPLOITING THE COMPENSATION LAW 


In a bulletin sent to the members of the Ohio Manufacturers’ 
Association, it is represented that attorneys are charged with 
having attempted to “exploit” the workmen’s compensation law. 

The accusation arises out of amendments proposed by attorneys 
at the summer meeting of the Ohio State Bar Association at 
Cedar Point. 

L. B. Webster, 


used a racketeering term to characterize the alleged terms of the 


secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association, 


attorneys when he said they were trying to “muscle into the 
workmen’s compensation fund for the benefit of the legal fra- 
ternity.” 


It is his contention that the law was enacted originally to 
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“avoid litigation,” but that the attorneys wish to bring back the 
‘stem the compensation law displaced. 
Manufacturers, whether paper makers, pulp or machinery manu- 
\cturers or interested in kindred lines, assail the proposed pro- 
ision under which employers and employees would receive a 
atement of facts prior to the hearing, contending that, in prac- 
ce, it would result in raids on the fund “by a tacit agreement 
letween the claimant and employer.” 
The Ohio Industrial Commission is the only proper guardian of 
ithe fund, manufacturers of Ohio assert. 


Plans to facilitate appeals to the Courts are condemned as an 


cffort to “substitute emotional appeals in place of science” and 


cfforts to extend the compensation law to make it virtually health 


insurance, are condemned severely. 


The Manufacturers’ Association concludes a review of un- 
friendly criticism of the plans of the attorneys by saying :— 
“The Bar Association’s report also proposes to repeal Section 
1465-90 of the law, and substitute therefor new sections which 
would revive the old game of losing cases before the Commis- 
sion, in order to win a fee in the Courts. Organized labor has 
never asked for an increase in these fees and we see no reason 


why they should be increased at industry’s expense.” 


New Classifications of Fancy Papers 


The customs officials at all of the Atlantic coast ports, and 
probably those at interior ports as well, are finding many technical 
problems in the classification of fancy papers both coated and 
uncoated, which come under entirely new classifications as a result 
of the new tariff law. Literally dozens of different papers are 
coming before them for classification, and the importers are 
naturally seeking to secure the lowest possible duty classification 
permissible under the terms of the new law. The Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry has also been studying 
this question, and a recent report showed that fifty-nine different 
kinds of fancy paper, especially for the holiday trade, have come 
to its attention. 

A recent complicated problem before the Import Committee is 
the classification of various types of paper for lamp shades. There 
are many varieties of this commodity, and while much of it ‘is 
being classified for duty as hand made paper, some is claimed by 
importers to be dutiable as plain board at 10 per cent, despite the 
high quality and special finish imparted ‘to the product. 

An importer of paper weighing 50 pounds per ream has aban- 
doned his claim that the paper should be admitted free of duty 
as standard news print paper. 


New Power Development on Racquette River 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Potspam, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—From reliable sources it was 
learned this week that a power development project on the Rac- 
quette River near South Colton will actually get under way early 
next year and paper mills of this vicinity are expected to be 
benefitted. The project will take a number of yeafs to complete 
and will be the largest development ¢arried out in this section in 
some time. Despite many rumors nothing definite has yet been 
given out regarding the plans and it is understood that final de- 
tails have not been worked ‘out. 

A corps of engineers are now on the site surveying and making 
tests to mark the location for the foundation of the new dam 
which will be built and this preliminary work will be finished in 
a few weeks. It is ‘said that several hundred workers will be 
given steady employment on the project and the engineering force 
is preparing to establish its headquarters in this village. 
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Box Board Production for August 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasuHrncton, D. C., October 6, 1930.—August production of box 
board, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 97 


firms operating 130 plants, was 67.0 per cent of capacity, as com- 
pared with 66.8 per cent in July, 76.6 per cent in August, 1929, 
and 70.5 per cent in August, 1928. The capacity data shown be- 
low vary according to the normal number of working days in 


each month: 

Unfilled 
- Orders 
“Per c cent New (end of 
Orders month) 


Short Tons 
69,940 


Operatior nm 


—- — 

“Inch hours Per. cent 
a — OF 
Capacity Operate d Ca- 


Production 
aes 


~~ 
Short Tons 
——, of 


Output 


Month 


—- 


_ Capacity 


236,344 244,536 
221,014 
229,979 
245,167 
240,186 
221,525 


=) 


329,628 
306,432 
331,968 
331,968 
331,968 
319,200 


331,968 221,696 
331,968 


11,691,264 
10,888,704 
11,796,096 
11,796,096 
11,796,096 
11,342,400 
11,796,096 


August 11,796,096 222, 372 67.0 223,006 
Total — ——-- 


(8 mos.) 92,902, 848 66, 971,08: 082 72.1 2 615, 100 1 838,283 70.3 1,843,134 
CORRESPONDING MONTH OF PREVIOUS YEARS 


237,776 70.5 241,228 


PRwrww 
Or sNNON 
OeNMwnv 


A miuNwe 


66.8 *22 29, 792 


| 31S ~a00 


Aug. 
1928 12,607,164 9,563,581 75.4 337,203 


, 346.248 265.063 76.6 269,951 80,634 
TOTALS FOR P 7IOUS 8 MONTHS PERIODS 
96,161,292 69,467,495 .2 2,572,234 1,811,050 70.4 1,813,691 
96,528,364 75,034,879 639, 394 2,019,779 76.5 1,996, 065 an 
Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 


Aug. 
1929 12,657,438 9,805,677 

1928 

1929 


Consumption ‘In 
of waste paper transit and 
ee At unshipped 
Capacity Consumed f plants purchases 
ore: = 


Short Tons 


223,288 70.0 
216,717 73.1 
229,909 
230,993 
232,581 
210,793 
*206,547 
213,015 


1,833,753 2,529,620 1,763,843 


CORRESPONDING MONTH OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
238,885 50,150 323,919 218,429 67.4 121,529 
267,039 61.268 331,317 256, "339 77.4 171,218 
TOTALS FOR PREVIOUS 8 MONTHS PERIOD 

1,804,062 2,470,582 1,673,539 67 

2,010,322 2/525, 776 1,901, 086 3 

* Revised. 


Stocks of 
boxboard, 
end of 
month 


Ship- 
ments of 
Month be — | 


| eae ag ———— 
«Short Tons Short Tons 


,a- 
pacity 
1930 

January 
ebruary 
March 


180,055 
179,497 
192,957 
181,125 
185,972 
184,451 

“173,387 
175,653 


232,284 66,498 
66,438 


67,492 


318,786 
296,429 
321,126 
April 321,126 
May 38, 321,126 
cs i 308,775 
July 4 321,126 
August 223, 043 321,126 
Total 

(8 mos.) 


1928 
1929 


Aug. 
Aug. 


1928 
1929 


St. Lawrence Mills Co. Statement 


The statement of the St. Lawrence Mills Company, of Three 
Rivers, Que., for the twelve months ending June 30, last, shows 
that earnings amounted to $1,389,496. This was after deduction 
of all manufacturing and other charges including depletion and 
income tax, but before provision for depreciation. After depre- 


ciation there remained a net profit of $976,778. 


The previous statement covered operations from May 8, 1928, 
until June 30, 1929, so an exact comparison is not feasible. In 
that time, however, net profits were $1,008,214. In the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1927, this figure stood at $783,592. 

The preferred dividend of $855,000 was earned by a comfortable 
margin and there remained a sum equal to 24 cents a share on 
the 515,000 shares of common stock presently outstanding. Of 
these, 15,000 shares were issued during the year in part payment 
for 36,000 shares of Lake St. John Power and Paper preferred 
stock. 

Following is a comparison of profits and loss accounts for the 
past year ended June 30, 1930, and for the period from May 8, 
1928, to June 30, 1929. 


Profit after deducting al! manufacturing and other 
charges and expenses including depletion and 
income tax, but before depreciation 

Depreciation 


$1,430,733 
342,519 


1,088,214 
888,770 


199,444 


$1,389,496 
412,718 


976,788 
855,000 


121,778 


Net profit .. 
Preferred dividends 


Surplus 
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FIGURE 


106-A 


with the one-piece 


screw-over bonnet and slip-on 
stay-on disc holder... 


This is the Standard Bronze Globe 
Valve that engineers are talking about. 
It is the Jenkins with the one-piece screw- 
over bonnet, and the slip-on stay-on disc 
holder. 


The screw-over bonnet contributes great 
strength. Take the bonnet off and put it 
back repeatedly. It won't spring or dis- 
tort . . . because it is made from a single 
piece of selected Jenkins bronze. 


The slip-on stay-on disc holder is another 
advantage. Give the hand wheel of the 
valve a turn or so and the bonnet can be 
removed without danger of the disc holder 
falling off. Then give the wheel a reverse 
turn, and off drops the disc holder into 
your hand. 


Your supply man can furnish these valves 
in globe, angle, cross and check, screwed 
or flanged. Write for Bulletin 141. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street 524 Atlantic Avenue 133 No. Seventh Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Wash. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 1121 No. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex. 
JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, England 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N.J.; Montreal, Canada 


Jenkins 


VALVES 
Since 1864 


FIG. 106-A, Screwed, Jenkins Standard Bronze Globe Valve, with one-piece 
screw-over bonnet, and slip-on stay-on disc holder. For 150 lbs. steam working 
pressure, or 250 lbs. oil, water, gas working pressure. 


JENKINS VALVES ARE ALWAYS MARKED WITH THE “DIAMOND” 
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~ Modern Standards In Sectional Paper 
Machine Drive 


By R. R. Stoltz! 


Since the introduction of the automatically regulated sectional 
paper machine drive in 1919 by the Westinghouse Company, many 
notable improvements have been made in this special power 
application. These improvements, which were progressively in- 
troduced in the modernization of this drive, have today become 
the standards for sectional paper machine drive specifications. 

The importance of this subject, and the general interest mani- 
fested in it today, justify a review of these major improvements 
which have made possible this modern electric drive. 

Automatic Speed Regulation By Field Control 

An early analysis of this problem clearly indicated the adap- 
tability of the direct current motor to this application. The fact 
that the direct current motor is capable of operating over a wide 
speed range by armature voltage control and the fact that it is 
fundamentally different from the alternating current motor, in 
that its speed may be adjusted to exactly meet the requirements 
of paper draw, made it the logical choice for sectional paper 
machine drive. It was, therefore, evident that speed regulation 
should be automatically obtained by field control. This type of 
regulation has since proven to be, not only the simplest, but the 
most economical. 

The first sectional drive in America to be equipped with auto- 
matic means of speed regulation was at the Gould Paper Com- 
pany, Lyons Falls, N. Y. With this first drive, automatic speed 


a Member TAPPI, sales engineer, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fic. 2 


regulation was obtained by field control. The drive is still in 
operation and continues to give satisfactory service, indicating 
the correctness of this fundamental principle. See photograph 
(Fie. 1.) 
Moderate-Speed Geared Motor 
At the time of the introduction of the sectional drive, there 
was some question as to whether the slow speed direct connected 
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motor should be used, or one of a moderately high speed with 
a suitable reduction gear. Some manufacturers of the earlier 
drives employed the slow speed motor. It was only a short time, 
however, until the geared drive was accepted as the standard and 
the use of the slow speed direct connected motor was discontinued. 
The advantages of the geared drive, are, less, weight, saving in 
space and the fact that regulation can be more effectively applied 
to the fields of a moderately high speed motor. 

The photograph (Fic. 2) shows an early installation of this 
type of drive at the Washington Pulp & Paper Company, Port 
Angeles, Washington. 


Automatic Starting And Speed Control Equipment Concentrated 
In A Single Control Board 


Realizing the importance of saving space in the machine room 
floor and at the same time of making it convenient for the 
operator to make all the adjustments on the paper machine, it 
was considered advisable to build the control for full automatic 
operation, and as a unit forming one continuous control board. 
With the control thus centralized it is possible to install it in 
any convenient place, entirely apart from the motors driving 
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the paper machine. This method embodies all the principles of 
remote control which has become the standard of today. 

The first installation of this type of control board was made 
in 1921 at the mill of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, 
Tyrone, Pa. See photograph (Fic. 3). 


Generator System Of Starting, Inching And Slow Speed Opera- 
tion 

Until 1925 all sectional drives in operation used the conventional 
resistance method for starting, inching and slow speed operation. 
in an attempt to simplify the control, make it as nearly fool 
proof as possible, and reduce the length and overall size of the 
control board, the engineers developed the starting generator 
system of control. This type of control is very dependable and 
embodies the desirable features of: less power consumption in 
starting and inching operations, elimination of mechanical shocks 
and strains, material saving in space, and low installation and 
wiring costs. 

The first installation of the starting generator system of control 
was made in 1925 at the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Canada. See photograph (Fic. 4). 
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Carbon Pile Voltage Regulators 

{n the original layout of the sectional paper machine drive, 
it was recognized by the engineers that some form of voltage 
regulator was necessary. It was only natural, therefore, to 
select a piece of apparatus already developed. Accordingly, the 
vibrating type of regulator was employed. As time went on, 
it developed that while the vibrating regulator was a satisfactory 
regulator for central stations and similar applications, it required 
too much attention and maintenance when used in connection 
with the sectional paper machine drive. The introduction of 
the carbon pile voltage regulator in connection with the sectional 
paper machine drive, was made in 1927 and it was an outstanding 
success. This regulator has no vibrating parts, is simple in 
design, eliminates all necessity for skilled attention and assures 
steady and dependable operation of the entire paper machine. 

The first installation of the carbon pile voltage regulator for 
use on the sectional paper machine drive, was made in the mill 
of the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company of Tyrone, Pa. 
See photograph (Fic. 5). 

Individual Drive Of Cylinder Moulds And Presses On Wet 
End Of Board Machines 

The continual replacement of felts on a cylinder machine has 
always not only been an aggravating source of trouble, but quite 
an item of expense, which has adversely affected the profits of 
the board manufacturer. It was recognized, therefore, that if 
the felt could be relieved of all unnecessary tension, and instead 
of using it as a belt utilize its structure for the actual formation 
of the sheet, the problem of felt costs and replacements would 
be solved. Here again the engineers were correct in their 
analysis and individual motors were successfully applied to each 
section on the wet end of the cylinder machine. These motors 
were designed with characteristics such that their proper speed 
relation is maintained at all times. Experience with this type 
of drive proves conclusively that the life of the felt is materially 
increased, it can be designed so that its cost is considerably less 
and with the same quality of felt, a stronger and much better 
sheet can be produced. 

The first installation of this type of a complete sectional drive 
was made in 1928 at the mill of the National Paper Products 
Company, Division of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Port Town- 
send, Washington. See photograph (Fic. 6). 


Carbon Pile Sectional Speed Regulator 

Last, and probably the most important, has been the development 
of the quick-acting section speed regulator of the carbon pile 
type. By the use of this quick response element, together with 
the anti-hunting feature, this regulator is able to meet either sud- 
denly applied or gradually applied loads with a minimum of 
angular displacement, a condition which is essential to the best 
operation of the paper machine. This is particularly true when 
the machine is required to operate over a wide speed range. Due 


to the simplicity of this regulator and to its broad range of ef- 


fective control, it can be quickly adjusted and the paper machine 
placed in commercial operation, with little, if any, loss of pro- 
duction. The outstanding advantages of this type of carbon pile 
section speed regulator are its ability to make exceedingly quick 
response to any change without hunting or instability, and its 
freedom from maintenance or attention of any kind. 

This regulator was first introduced in 1928 and since that time 
a number of complete sectional drives. have been equipped with 
this type of section speed regulator and are now in successful 
operation. See photograph (Fig. 7) which shows a drive of this 
type on a tissue machine at the National Paper Products Com- 
pany, Carthage, New York. 


Taxation and Reforestation 


PortLanpd, Ore., October 4, 1930—Taxation and reforestation 
were two main problems discussed by the twenty-two foresters 
who were delegates to the eleventh annual meeting of the Na- 
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tional Association of State Foresters which convened in Port- 
land, Oregon, October 1. It was generally conceded, in the dis- 
cussions of reforestation that Oregon’s system probably is the 
most successful to date. ° 

“Oregon has classified more land in one single county in the 
past two years of the reforestation program operating in the 
state, than the entire state of Michigan has classified in a five- 
year period,” said Horace J. Andrews, member of the national 
timber resource survey staff, in complimenting Lynn F. Crone- 
miller, Oregon state forester on the effectiveness of this work. 

Mr. Cronemiller said that Oregon has already classified a total 
of 180,000 acres for the reforestation program and that next year’s 
total would reach 300,000. A curious clause in the Oregon act 
which automatically provides for the classification of cutover 
land as soon as the logging machinery has been moved to other 
fields, is held responsible for success in this line. 

“We are providing for our future timber now even before our 
merchantable supply is seriously reduced,” Mr. Cronemiller told 
the assemblage. 

A. F. Hawes, state forester of Connecticut, said that only ten 
per cent of the timber of that state now remained standing and 
that reforestation plans were presenting the only hope for the 
timber productivity of the state. 

C. P. Wilbur, president of the Association of State Foresters, 
in a splendid address, deplored the great depletion of state forests 
and stated that a radical change must be made in taxation laws 
in various states, although such revisions could not be achieved 
entirely until the national survey of forest land taxation is com- 
pleted. When a report on this is available it will be possible to 
proceed with a taxation system development that will encourage 
timber growing on an actual crop basis. 

“There is no question that the annual tax on timber must be 
eliminated to prevent owners cutting their present crops and 
abandoning the land because of the present exhorbitant tax bur- 
den,” Mr. Wilbur said. If this taxation can be modified or re- 
moved then all the needs of the entire country for timber mater- 
ial will be easily supplied on a perpetual basis. 

F. W: Besley, state forester of Maryland, spoke on the federal 
taxation inquiry. Frederick Dunlap, state forester of Missouri 
discussed the national forest purchase program and R. G. Phil- 
lips, state forester of Oklahoma, made a comparison of state 
parks and state forests. 7 

C. M. Granger, in charge of the national forest survey program, 
was one of the principal speakers. He pointed out that this sur- 
vey on Douglas fir areas in the Pacific northwest is now being car- 
ried on by 20 men in the field, and that the work is progressing 
rapidly and satisfactorily. When this national survey is com- 
pleted in all states it will be possible to determine to a dollar the 
value of timber stands in any state. 

The use of airplanes in forest fire control and the administra- 
tion of the Clark-McNary co-operative fund for better fire pro- 
tection were discussed by C. C. Scott of the forest protective as- 
sociation and W. A. L. Bazelet, state forester of Massachusetts. 

After adjournment of the Portland session in late afternoon, of 
the first day the delegates proceeded to Longview, Wash., where 
they were to remain for inspection and visits in the lumber and 
fiber plants there and in Ruderwood. Aerial trips were to be 
taken the following days. 


Purified Bagasse Pulp 


An additional sample of highly-purified fibers from bagasse 
(extracted sugar cane) has been tested, by the Bureau of Stand- 


ards. This material is being developed commercially for manu- 
facture of rayon, lacquers, and other similar products. Follow- 
ing are the test results which show that in purity the sample com- 
pares favorably with celluloses from other sources commonly used 
for such products: Alpha cellulose—96.39 per cent, beta cellulose— 
3.32 per cent, gamma cellulose—0.29 per cent, ash—0.18 per cent 
KOH soluble—7.56 per cent, copper number—0,.552, iron—trace. 
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Measurementof ConsistencybyLight Absorption 


By J. S. Hart, O. Maass and H. W. Johnston’ 


The rapid measurement of consistency in pulp mill practice is 
associated with many difficulties. Many methods have been tried 
and found wanting either in speed or in accuracy. Even the simple 
method of weighing test pats is not without pitfalls; what is the 
best way to filter and when is the pat “dry” are questions which 
lack simple solutions. Methods involving the flow of pulp are diffi- 
cult to make reproduceable. 

For many purposes it has been found possible to measure con- 
centrations or consistencies by passing a beam of light through the 
solution to be tested and determining the amount of this light 
which is absorbed. A relation of a simple character ordinarily holds 
between the quantity of material present in unit volume and the 
intensity of the light transmitted. It seems of interest to ascer- 
tain whether such a method could be applied to the measurement 
of pulp consistencies in the paper industry, and whether it is likely 
that such a method could be made to give reproduceable results. 
The difficulty attending measurement of consistencies of pulp is 
two fold; in the first place the color of pulp is not constant and in 
the second place the relative sizes of the particles differ between 
different pulps and even between different samples of the same 
kind of pulp, especially in the case of groundwood. Thus viscosity 
methods for measuring consistency may be expected to vary with 
freeness of the stock being tested, but before the freeness can be 
measured the consistency must first be determined. 

It was realized that from the outset a similar condition must 
prevail in optical measurements of light absorbed by suspensions of 
particles whose sizes differ materially. It appeared, however, that 
the variation due to particle size might be capable of segregation 
and thus determination made of both particle size and consistency 
by means of a few rapid observations on a suitable instrument. 

Object 

The primary object of this research was not so much to es- 
tablish a new method for the measurement of consistency by 
optical means, a development which will obviously require time 
for its perfection, but rather to devise an apparatus capable of 
being used for the purpose of developing the desired technique in 
optical measurements of consistency. Steps have therefore been 
taken which will be described to develop (1) A quick and ac- 
curate consistency determination (2) Some knowledge of the ef- 
fect of particle size on different pulps and on white water. 

Apparatus 

(1) Descrietion. Fig. 1 shows diagramatically the apparatus 
used for this work. It consists of a galvanometer (a) connected to 
a thermopile (j). A source of light (c), consisting of an incan- 
descent bulb operated by a storage battery (p) and controlled by a 


* Presented at the fall meeting of TAPPI, Erie, Pa., Sept. 3-5, 1930 
' Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, Montreal, P. Q. 
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variable resistance (1) and a volt meter, (b) is mounted with a 
suitable lens and shutter (d) so that a ray of light causes down- 
wards through an inner container (f) in which water is main- 
tained at a constant level by syphons (m) (n) (0) irrespective of 
the raising or lowering of (f). The ray of light emerging from 
(f) passes through the pulp to be tested in a container (g) and 
emerges through a glass bottom to fall upon the thermopile (j). 
A stirring motor (i) is used to keep the pulp in (g) in constant 
agitation. Various minor refinements will be referred to in the 
text. 


iB 


f) 


} J 


Fig. }. DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF APPARATUS 


Certain difficulties were encountered during the early experi- 
ments. It is imperative that the source of light be constant and 
for this purpose a storage cell with resistance and galvanometer 
using an automobile bulb was found most satisfactory. A photo- 
graphic shutter was utilized to cut off the illumination between 
readings, and a rectilinear léns was used as a condenser. Various 
thermopiles were tried; the only one sufficiently sensitive was a 
Moll thermopile with 80 junctions. It was found necessary to 
provide against stray radiation and air currents by enclosing it in 
a box. It was also found desirable to ensure that the head of 
water through which the light had been passed: should remain 
constant so that the absorption due to water alone would not be 
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effective. This was accomplished by means of syphons. It was ment is divided by the initial deflection and the results recorded 
found desirable to use distilled water and avoid dust. Changes in ag fractions, thus all results are brought to the same scale and 
temperature of the water should likewise be guarded against. The made directly comparable. 


greatest sort of error at present is the galvanometer which has a (6) SPECIAL METHODS. Two special methods have been devel- 
flat scale and has not been allowed for by correction. For some oped. These are: 
consistencies in initial readings the deflection is large; a poten- (a) VARYING THE THICKNESS AT CONSTANT CONSISTENCY 
tionmeter would probably be preferable and will be tried out in A stock of known consistency is placed in the apparatus and 
subsequent work. readings taken between the limits of 0 and 3 inches. Figs. 2, 3 and 
Method of Operation 4 show examples of this method. By plotting the logarithm of the 
The following procedure has been developed and followed deflection against the thickness a straight line is obtained as in 
throughout the experiment. Fig. 4. From these results it was discovered that a thickness of 


(1) Source or LIGHT. Once the operating voltage has been de- 4 inch gave the least variation for the same consistencies and 
termined to give about 25 cc. zero deflection, it is maintained con- lso a fairly wide variation between consistencies. 


stant throughout the experiment by frequent voltmeter readings. (b) VARYING THE CONSISTENCY AT CONSTANT THICKNESS 

(2) Water LeveL. This is adjusted each time the inner con- After the initial reading was taken the inner container was 
tainer is moved so that the total length of water through which 1aised to 4 inch and stock of the desired consistency placed in 
the light passes is constant. the apparatus to such a height that it covers the inner glass. 


(3) INITIAL WATER READINGS. At first the inner container (f) The consistency is varied by adding 500 cc. of water at a time. 
was lowered against the plate (h) in the bottom of (g) every time This gave 13 readings between .03 and .006 per cent. 


a new solution was put in. Fibres were swept under the glass Reproducibility of Results , 
ri- causing the reading to be unsatisfactory and now the outer con- Before experimental work could proceed it was necessary to 
und tainer is filled with a given volume of distilled water, a zero read- make certain that under any similar set of conditions curves 
ter ing taken, and sufficient thick stock added to give the desired could be reproduced with accuracy. This depends upon the ac- 
to- consistency. curacy of the apparatus and the accuracy of making up 
een (4) READING DEFLECTIONS. The galvanometer is turned on with suspensions without changing the particle size. A number of 
ous the light closed off, and the zero position of the pointer noted. The tests were made on different suspensions »f the same stock 
sa shutter is then opened and the deflection noted after 60 seconds. made up to the same consistency, the deflections being plotted 
to The shutter is again closed and a fresh zero determined after 60 against the different thicknesses. These were repeated using 
; in seconds. The zero readings will change slowly if the temperature different stocks. The results show that the curves could be re- 
of is changed but 60 second readings eliminate any large errors. produced within the accuracy of the apparatus. Fig. 5 shows three 
ain (5) CaLcutations AND Prottinc. The initial deflection for curves for bleached sulphite at .03 and .015 per cent consistency. 
be water is taken as unit. Each deflection recorded during the experi- A sample of groundwood was disintegrated at 3.0 per cent con- 
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sistency. It was then diluted to 0.3 per cent with distilled water, 
and a small portion again diluted to 0.03 per cent in the apparatus. 
By using a constant thickness of 34 of an inch and by adding 500 
cc of water at a time, results were obtained with consistencies 
varying from 0.03 to 0.006 per cent. A solution of unknown con- 
sistency was then made up using the same original sample of 0.3 
per cent consistency and the deflection obtained for a thickness of 
34 of an inch. From this the consistency was determined. Figs. 6 
and 7 shows the accuracy of results which by direct filtration in 
an alumdum crucible and subsequent wave was found to agree 
within 0.25 per cent. 
Effect on Absorption Curves of Different Variables 


(1) Temperature. Up to the present no study has been made 
of temperature variation; the work,described above was done at 
about 25 deg. C. 

(2) Nature or stock. The effects observed for sulphite soda 
or groundwood pulps respectively show that different stocks pro- 
duce different results. The general form is similar for all stocks 
but different groundwood samples for instance produce different 
results. 

(3) Nature oF woop. Whether the variations observed between 
different samples and stocks are due simply to particle size or 
whether the kind and color of wood has any influence on the 
absorption has not yet been established. Work is proceeding along 
these lines, and it is expected that both effects will require con- 
sideration. 

(4) PARTICLE SIZE AND DEPTH. Up to the present nothing can be 
said definitely with regard to the effect of particle size upon the 
form and position of the corresponding absorption curve. So far 
the results would seem to indicate that by taking readings at two 
or more different depths these values together with their position 
when plotted would give some information about the particle size 
as well as the consistency. It is intended to combine further 
studies in this field with methods of screen analysis now being 
developed in these laboratories, and it is through advances in this 
direction that progress towards a consistency meter may be ex- 
pected to be made. 

(5) pH vatue. The influence of pH value if any has not been 
determined. J 

(6) WAVE LENGTH LIGHT. By using ultra violet light at two 
known wave lengths it may be possible to obtain better results with 
regard to particle size and consistency. The effect of color may 
thus be eliminated. This has not yet been tried. 

Summary 


An apparatus has been devised which is capable of measuring ac- 
curately the absorption of light by suspensions of wood pulp. Us- 
ing a constant head of water permits results to be reduced to a 
comparative basis. The results obtained can be reproduced ac- 
curately for the same stock within the limits of experimental er- 
ror. Unknown consistencies can be determined for stocks whose 
characteristics are known. Further investigations are expected to 
take the form of isolating the variables affecting the absorption 
curves namely, particle size, color and nature of stocks. When 
this has been accomplished it is hoped to obtain mathematical 
relations connecting these variables and apply them to the simul- 
taneous measurement of consistency and particle size of unknown 
samples. 


Pulp Prices Unsatisfactory in Finland 

Wasnincton, D. C., October 8, 1930.—Some new business is 
being done in Finland in various grades of pulp, but prices are 
so unsatisfactory that the mills are considering shut downs rather 
than sell their production at a loss, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Total exports of pulp and paper 
have been above last year, Finland having been one of the few 
countries which has been able to maintain its paper and pulp 
exports in spite of the decreased demand in most of the im- 
porting countries, but this has undoubtedly been done at the 
expense of profitable prices. 
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Examinations for Paper Technologist 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an open 
competitive examination for paper technologist. 

Applications for paper technologist must be on file with th« 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than November 12, 1930. 

The entrance salary is $3,800 a year. Higher salaried positions 
are filled through promotion. 

This examination is to fill vacancies in the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
Washington, D. C., Madison, Wis., and elsewhere in the field. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at 
any place, but will be rated on their education, training, and ex- 
perience, and on their writings. 

Applicants must show that they have been graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree from a college or university of recognized stand- 
ing, having completed at least 118 semester credit hours, with 
major work in chemical or mechanical engineering. In addition. 
applicants must have had at least five years’ experience in indus- 
trial or scientific work in paper technology, a portion of which 
must have been in practical paper making, particularly connected 
with Fourdrinier or cylinder machines. Postgraduate work with 
paper technology as major subject will be accepted year for year 
in lieu of the required experience up to a total of three years. 

Full information may be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or from the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board of Examiners at the 
post office or customhouse in any city. 


New TAPPI Members 


H. W. Bialkowsky, student, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis. 

E. L. Goodall, resident engineer, Provincial Paper Ltd., Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Walter Holzer, chemist, Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Camas, Wash. 

C. H. Kent, partner, Mansfield, Bolt & Kent, New York, N. Y. 

r. R. Le Compte, industrial fellow, Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. B. Maguire, chemical engineer, Bradley-McKeefe Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

J. P. Sawyer, groundwood mill foreman, International Power 
and Paper Company of Newfoundland, Corner Brook, N. F. 

V. B. Waterman, chemist, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Camas, Wash. 


Modern Management for Forest Preserves 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Utica, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—Plans to affect a policy of 
modern management of the forest preserves of the state will be 
made at a meeting of the reforestation committee of the New 
York State Economic Council to be held in this city on October 
14. The conference will be under the supervision of Dean Nelson 
C. Brown, of Syracuse University, who during the past summer 
has been engaged in a series of conferences with those prominent 
in the reforestation movement for the purpose of having all 
agencies unite in endorsing a general plan of procedure. At the 
coming meeting proposed amendments are expected to be drafted 
to the state constitution for ‘submission at a public conference of 
all interested which will be held at Lake Placid early in November. 


Rubber Latex for Sizing Paper 


In view of the continued demand for the publications “Rubber 
Latex in Paper” and “Aging of Rubber Latex Paper,” which were 
issued several years ago in outside journals, these articles have 
been mimeographed for. free distribution by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. The former deals with the results ob- 
tained in using rubber latex for beater sizing, and the latter dis- 
cusses the aging quality of such sizing. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is 25 
cents per page. Copies of United States patents may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Machinery 

Barking Machine. Robert Lagus, Abo, Finland, Finnish pat. 
12527, (May 17, 1927).—The log to be barked is carried and 
revolved by teethed rolls, during which the barking knives operate 
while the logs are led along on a support for same.—J.F.O. 

Barking Machine. Robert Lagus, Abo, Finland. Finnish pat. 
12,526, (May 17, 1927).—The barker is of a cylindrical form, 
having one end closed and the other open. The barking knives 
are fastened in a direction axial to the barker and adjusted by 
means of screws. In the hollow space enclosed by the knives 
which project into the open side of the barker, is an arrangement, 
not in rotation, which hinders the collection or plugging with 
bark. The space between the knife holder also serves for the 
same purpose.—J.F.O. 

Bark Press. Ambrose H. White assignor to International 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,746,919, (Feb. 11, 1930).—The wet bark 
is fed from a hopper into the receiving end of a horizontal 
pressure space or channel between two traveling pressure units, 
the upper one of which is yieldingly pressed down by means of 
springs. The traveling pressure units are mounted in a common 
frame, and each consists of an endless chain of pressure shoes. 
The lower one consists of a number of parallel, endless, carrying 
chains, the adjacent ends of the links of the individual chains 
being pivotally mounted on and connected together by cross 
rods which, between the individual chains, have rollers mounted 
thereon to support the chains thereon. Transverse plates or bars 
are bolted to the links of the chains and constitute the pressure 
shoes; they are roughened on their active faces, as by means 
of spurs or spikes which ensure positive advance of the bark. 
The upper chain of pressure shoes is similarly constructed, but 
the portion of the frame on which it is supported is mounted 
so as to be capable of a limited vertical movement. The sides 
of the pressure channel are closed by means of adjustable plates 
to prevent the lateral escape of the bark. The lower chain of 
pressure shoes is slightly longer than the upper one to project 
a short distance beyond the upper at the front of the machine, 
thus providing a receiving surface on which the bark is fed from 
the hopper. The upper chain of pressure shoes is driven some- 
what faster than the lower, so as to exert a dragging effect upon 
and prevent the packing of the bark.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Thickener. Albert D. Wood U. S. pat. 1,742,294, (Jan. 
7, 1930).—The invention provides improved sealing devices for 
the ends of the cylinder of the thickener covered by Woud’s 
U. S. pat. 1,103,725 of July 14, 1914. A double sealing collar 
is provided on one or both ends of the cylinder, together with a 
companion stationary double segment on the end of the tank. 
With this double sealing collar, two sealing straps with their 
requisite hooks and adjusting screws are used instead of one 
strap as in the previous patent, thus reducing the tension required 
and consequently the friction, power consumption and wear. 
Between the double collar on the drum and the double segment 
on the tank there is a substantially U-shaped chamber which is 


filled with liquid to maintain a static head sufficient to equal or 
overcome the pressure of the stock in the vat on the outside 
of the cylinder—A.P.-C. 

Pulp-Working Apparatus. John D. Haskell assignor to Dilts 
Machine Works. U. S. pat. 1,747,545, Feb. 18, 1930.—The 
invention belongs to the class of manufacturing equipment or 
methods setting forth a variety of combinations of settling troughs 
and thickeners and other elements whereby the stock is usually 
delivered to and made ready continuously for the finishing steps 
in the process. It has for its object a special arrangement of 
the essential mechanism wherein there will be no adjustable 
weir or similar construction in the discharge box from the breaker 
beater, but the control of the stock going to the system is made 
in the pipe line between the sump and the settling trough or 
equivalent, simply by the use of a valve. In this way, instead 
of returning the white water from the thickener back to the head 
of the settling trough, the stock can be allowed to run by gravity 
back to the sump, or with by-pass connections, it can be directed 
to the breaker beater, or through a water heater and thereafter 
to the breaker beater if desired. In the embodiments described 
in the specifications the valve is placed either in the discharge 
pipe of the pump which delivers the stock from the beater sump 
to the settling troughs or between the extractor chamber below 
the continuous extractor and the sump.—A.P.-C. 

Suction Cell Drum Filter. Maschinenfabrik Buckau R. Wolf 
Akt.-Ges. Magdeburg, Germany. German pat. 493,757 (April 24, 
1925).—The invention concerns itself with a suction cell drum 
filter, with an endless guide felt for the stock surrounding the 
drum, or whose entire circumference the various arrangements 
are provided for obtaining a de-watered stock sheet. It is 
characterized therein, that the stock feed is provided approximately 
on the upper fourth of the drum surface while the de-watering 
of the sheet of stock formed, takes place on a further fourth 
of the drum surface where the felt presses against the 


drum.—J.F.O. 


Strindlunds Suction Filter. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, No. 6, 
185 (Feb. 8, 1930).—Stock taken up by the usual thickeners or 
deckers, sometimes falls off the wire and hence it is taken up 
again lumpy and removed by the doctor in a wetter condition. 
This evil is eliminated by the Stringlunds suction filter—J.F.O. 

Suction Box for Machines Used in the Manufacture of Paper, 
Roofing Paper and for the De-Watering of Cellulose and Simi- 
lar Materials. Ernst Kramer, Nitra, Slovakia. Czechoslovakian 
pat. 30,500.—The supporting rolls are placed opposite the suction 
box, whereby the outside roll is made tight in its longitudinal 
direction with rubber strips and has a larger diameter than the 
inner supporting roll. The latter are placed in removable en- 
closed frames opposite the suction space —J.F.O. 

Suction Rolls for the Removal of Water, Especially Used in 
the Cellulose Industries. .Garhard Schmidt, Duren, Germany. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 61, No. 5, 152 (Feb. 1, 1930).—The article 
describes the construction and the multiple possibilities for the 
use of the suction roll, Boltersdorf-Seybold, in the removal of 
water from cellulose materials, especially pulp. This suction 
roll exposes the wet sheet under pressure for the longest possible 
time, which is the desired action. The suctidn roll also possesses 
in an ideal manner, the possibility of having complete control 
of the formation of the so-called constant suction head and to 
be able to set the suction sector large or small, according to the 
requirement and to give it the desired position. It is also pos- 
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sible by throttling to divide the suction zone, in order to place 
the vacuum at various desired positions along the roll and to be 
able to conduct the removal of water according to need. Funda- 
mentally, the suction roll is composed of a completely enclosed ro- 
tating body without any inner parts, and revolving on bearings 
as any other press roll, in opposition to the bearings of other 
suction rolls which are complicated and act as a brake. The 
author then gives in detail, a description of the utility of the suc- 
tion roll in fourdrinier and cylinder machines.—J.F.O. 

Washing Kraft Pulp. J. H. Noble and George S. Backus, 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 29, 691-692, 716 (May 22, 1930). Paper 
Mill 53, No. 15, 20, 21, 26 (April 12, 1930)—A comparison 
is made between diffusers and continuous vacuum filters for 
the washing of kraft pulp, and the following advantages 
are claimed for the vacuum filters: (1) Dilution of black 
liquor in the wash room is less than 4.0° Baume (2) Soluble 
chemicals, or “soda”, remaining in the washed sheet is much 
lower than the total diffuser losses. (3) All the fiber is removed 
from the black liquor, and this materially improves the evaporator 
efficiency. (4) Washing results can be observed at all times and 
are under immediate control. Adjustments can be quickly made 
to meet any variation in the pulp. (5) Labor required is re- 
duced over 50% and labor conditions are greatly improved. (6) 
No weak liquor is used in the system, thus all loss due to wasting 
of weak liquor is eliminated.—A.P.-C. 

Removing of Water by the Table Rolls. N. Wunderlich, Bad 
Warmbrun, Germany. Wochbl. Papierfabrik. 61, No. 1, 8 (Jan. 
4, 1930).—The amount of water removed at the table rolls is con- 
siderable at first and then sharply drops off near the end. The 
distance between the rolls should be as small as possible at the 
end. The water removed is also dependent to a great extent upon 
the hydraulic head in the head box. The forces acting on the 
removal of water, are the pressure of the mixture of water and 
fiber above the wire and the suction due to the water layer under 
the wire. The first factor decreases rapidly along the wire.’ The 
suction due to the water layer is limited by its surface tension. 
At the middle of the wire it is zero and then the action of the 
table rolls bring its value up. The table roll presses this water 
layer back into the wire and also raises the wire or fiber layer 
so that no water is removed, in fact, a small part of the water 
is again taken up by the fiber layer. When the wire leaves a table 
roll, there is again a force, due to the suction which removes wa- 
ter. This force is calculated by equations which the author has 
worked out. Among other forces acting as water removers are 
the centrifugal force and the adhesion, which are not at all of 
small consequence. Measurements taken on rolls of 80 to 150 
millimeters diameter shows that the suction decreases with increas- 
ing diameter, the roll diameter should therefore be as small as pos- 
sible.. The suction is also proportional to the square of the wire 
speed and:herein is an explanation that the necessary wire length 
is not’a linear function of the speed of the wire. When the stock 
first forms on the wire, the water is largely removed by the action 
of the hydraulic head, here table rolls do more harm than good, 
their distance apart should only be governed by the load on the 
rolls. As more water is removed the table rolls begin to exert 
their sucking action and the distance apart cf the rolls should be 
governed accordingly. A perforated table roll has the advantage, 
is such can be called an advantage, of not pressing the under layer 
of water back through the wire and hence being absorbed on the 
fiber layer, but the suction action of the perforated table roll is 
very much less.—J.F.O. 

Pulp Dewatering Machine. Fred B. Chappell, assignor to 
Glens Falls Machine Works. U. S. pat. 1,752,886, Apr. 1, 1930.— 
The pulp is fed continuously into a tank where it is partially de- 
watered by a rotating screen-covered-cylinder on the surface of 
which it collects. It is removed by means of a felt—or rubber- 
covered couch roll which can be adjustably pressed against the 
cylinder. The pulp is removed from the couch roll by means of 
a squeeze roll, preferably located to the side of the couch roll, 
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which can also be adjustably pressed against the couch roll, and 
from which the pulp is finally stripped by means of a doctor. It 
is claimed that the apparatus can dewater the pulp to a consistency 
of approximately 28% air dry.—A.P.-C. 

Ahape Save-All. Papierfabr. 27, No- 52; 1130 (Dec. 29, 1929). 
—The principle and operation of the Ahape funnel shaped save-all 
is explained.—J.F.O. 

Pneumatic Decker Or Save-All. Harold J. Reed and Claude 
L. Shafford assignors to Improved Paper Machinery Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,748,081, (Feb. 25, 1930).—The cylinder is divided into a 
number of radial compartments connecting at the bottom with 
ports in a slecved valve-seat mounted in one of the hollow jour- 
nals and projecting into the cylinder beyond the head plate. The 
surface of the cylinder is built-up on a framework comprising a 
series of flat circumferentially arranged rings resting on grooved 
longitudinal plates; a relatively heavy wire is wound spirally over 
the rings and plates, and is covered with a wire cloth of suitable 
mesh. When the cylinder rotates in the stock, as the surface first 
submerges it is subjected to a relatively light suction which forms 
a mat of fibers, and the white water, if it is sufficiently rich in 
hber, may ve returned directly to the stock. As the surface be- 
comes further submerged it is subjected to a higher vacuum, 
which is maintained after the surface emerges from the stock 
so as to remove a further amount of water. Just before it reaches 
the doctor blade, pressure is applied’ inside the cylinder to help in 
removing the fiber from the cylinder.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Screen. Anton J. Haug. U. S. pat. 1,742,592, (Jan. 7, 
1930).—A stationary screening cylinder is mounted inside a cylin- 
drical casing. The unscreened stock is introduced inside the cylin- 
der through a spout and flows into the screen chamber through an 
annular inlet formed between the outer wall of the spout and a 
disc-like head at the end of the inner wall. The stock is immedi- 
ately acted upon by a rotary impeller provided with blades extend- 
ing close to the inner surface of the screening drum, the impeller 
being mounted on a horizontal shaft mounted in bearings on the 
machine casing and being rotated at such a speed as to set up suffi- 
cient centrifugal force to force the greater part of the pulp through 
the screen immediately after it has entered the screen chamber. 
The impeller blades are slighily inclined with reference to their 
axis to urge the tailings along the screen towards the end oppo- 
site to the inlet. The screened pulp flows out of the casing almost 
immediately, but the tailings are transferred relatively slowly 
across the surface of the screen. Shortly before they are ejected 
from the screen they are washed by a shower of water. The 
spout or conduit for the discharge of the tailings is located at 
the upper side of the screen chamber and considerably above the 
axis of the impeller, thus imposing.a certain back pressure or 
resistance on the ejection of the tailings and holding them in the 
screen chamber longer than is customary in machines of this 
type, which fact, together with the washing of the tailings imme- 
diately before they are ejected, results in better separation of the 
good stock from the tailings. The outlet end of the casing may 
be provided with an annular tailing chamber and the impeller 
blades with wings or extensions projecting into the chamber and 
increasing the centrifugal force thereon to discharge them from 
the machine.—A.P.-C. 

Screen Cleaning Device. John D. Beatty. U. S. pat- 1,743,- 
953, (Jan. 14, 1930).—The device consists of a spray head, prefer- 
ably a metal spherical shell 3 inches inside diameter and % to 3-16 
inch thick, having numerous perforations and provided with a hol- 
low threaded neck for a hose connection. An opening sufficiently 
large to permit the introduction of the spray head is provided in 
the front wall of each screen box and is normally closed by a 
watertight door. The perforations are at an angle of about 45° 
with the axis passing through the hollow neck and are arranged 
on the surface of the ball so that every portion of the screen 
chamber is sprayed with water.—A.P.-C. 

Flat Screen for Paper Machines. Ing. Richard Kastner, Stey- 
ermuhl, Austria. Czechoslovakian pat. 29,056—The screen is fab- 
ricated of two or more wefts, most suitably with a cloth binding, 
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whereby both or more wefts in the binding come in opposite 
contact. In place of two or more wefts, a weft of flat cross section 
is weaved and in the proximity of the seam stronger wefts are 
woven than at the other places of the cloth—J.F.O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Screening of Stock, Pulp and 
Similar Substances. Swedish pat. 68,300, (April 25, 1924).—The 
screening is carried out from the inside outward through a solid 
screen mantel. By adding the stock to both sides at suitable places 
and in a direction to the shaft of the screen mantel so that it 
receives a rotary motion, a uniform rotating layer of liquid is 
formed on the inner side of the screen mantel.—J.F.O. 

Method of and Apparatus for Screening Pulp. Anton J. Haug. 
U. S. pat. 1,755,162 (April 15, 1930).—A stream of pulp is subject- 
ed to a series of centrifugal screening operations in each of which 
a part of the fine stock is taken from the stream while a sufficient 
portion of good stock is retained with the materials rejected in 
each screening operation to maintain the consistency of the un- 
screened stock approximately unchanged during the greater part 
of the process and while the pulp passes from one screening op- 
eration to the next.—A.P.-C. 

Key to White Water Utilization. C. M. Baker. American 
Paper and Pulp Assn. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 23, 97-99 (June 
5, 1930); Paper Mill 53, No. 22, 18, 20, 56 (May 31, 1930).—After 
giving a number of examples of mills where closed or practically 
white water systems are in successful operation, emphasis is laid 
on the fact that in order to make a success} of the installation and 
operation of a white water utilization system, the superintend- 
ent must be sold as to its practicability, and he must then sell the 
idea to his mill personnel.—A.P.-C, 

Arrangement for the Separation of Heavy Substances in the 
Settling Tanks for the Back Water in the Paper Manufacture by 
Means of a Siphon with a Starting Device. Joseph Faust, 
Cologne, Germany. German pat. 494,367 Kl. 55d Gr. 13 (Nov. 
25, 1926).—A rotary butterfly valve capable of being raised and 
lowered is arranged in the lower part of the siphon in the usual 
manner.—J.F.O. 

Apparatus for Disintegrating, Grinding, Reducing to Fibers, 
Mixing or Felting Humid or Dry Fibrous Materials. Edward 
Sterzl. U.S. pat. 1,745,727, (Feb. 4, 1930).—The apparatus con- 
sists of a rotating drum provided with teeth which pass between 
counter teeth on the fixed casing surrounding the drum. The shape 
of the teeth is preferably trapezoidal, the two parallel faces being 
at right angles to the axis of the drum, the third parallel to it and 
the fourth at an angle of approximately 23°. The inner surface of 
the casing opposed to the cylindrical outer surfaces of the rotating 
tecth is preferably roughened. The material is fed in at the mid- 
dle of the length of drum and discharged at both ends. Both 
the fixed and rotating teeth and of the fixed teeth the length of 
the spaces between the teeth is approximately the same. The shape 
of the teeth results in positive feeding of the material through 
the machine, which is suitable for the treatment of wood waste, 
waste paper, knotter tailings, etc—A.P.-C. 

Method of Forming a Lead Strip for Tail on a Paper Machine. 
Frank A. Peschl. U. S. pat. 1,745,687, (Feb. 4, 1930).—This is 
an improvement on U. S. pat. 1,634,885, of July 5, 1927, which 
provides for automatically cutting the sheet at the wire when 
the sheet breaks at the presses, dryers or calender. The present 
invention provides a water jet located adjacent and preceding the 
point where the air jet starts the breaking of the sheet, and di- 
rected so as to discharge normally beyond the edge of the sheet. 
When the air jet is turned on to cut the web, the water jet is 
automatically swung inwardly to strike the web a short distance 
from the edge thus forming an incision which prevents the break 
started by the air jet from completely severing the web, leaving 
a narrow strip which continues on to the point where the break 
occurred on the machine. In this way the difficulties attendant on 
the threading of the paper through the presses are avoided.—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for the Automatic Determination of Moisture In 
Paper on the Paper Machine. Arthur R. Harvey. U. S. pat. 


1,746,937, (Feb. 11, 1930).—According to U. S. pat. 1,509,869, of 
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Sept. 30, 1924, moisture-responsive means are mounted in one of 
the rolls of the paper machine. According to the present inven- 
tion the moisture responsive means are independent of the roll, 
so that it may be mounted at any desired point of the machines. 
The working parts of the instrument consists of a central heat- 
ed plate in contact with one side of the web and two unheated 
plates, one ahead and the other back of the heated plate, both 
in contact with the same side of the web as the heated plate and 
each provided with an indicating thermocouple which gives the 
temperature of the sheet before and after passing over the heated 
plate. The difference between the two gives a measure of the mois- 
ture content. The various elements in contact with the web are 
assembled as a unit which may be placed at any suitable point along 
the travel of the web.—A.P.-C. 

Moisture Indicator for Paper and Pulp Machines. Ing. T. 
Kalle, Saffle, Sweden. Finnish pat. 12,738 (Feb. 1, 1928).—The 
sheet deforms at various depths, according to its moisture content, 
into the grooves of a roll. This motion of the rolls coming more 
or less closer together is carried over to a moisture indicator.— 
J.F.0. 

Shaking Mechanism for Removable Fourdriniers. Alonzo Al- 
drich. U. S. pat. 1,742,337. (Jan. 7, 1930).—The shaking mechan- 
ism includes a series of upwardly extending vibratory members 
mounted on a rock shaft supported in bearings located on the 
floor. The upright members are connected wifh the table by 
means of strap members and boxes fitted over the vibratory mem- 
bers and having removable sides to permit of easily disconnecting 
them from the table when the latter is to be moved out to change 
the wire. The table rails are mounted on flexible members at- 
tached to their lower ends to channel irons so that the table rolls 
and wire can be shaken without having to shake the whole table 
structure. The portion of the table carrying the suction boxes 
is pivotally connected with the remaining section, and vibratory 
members may be provided to shake the suction-box section if de- 
sired.—A.P.-C. 

Removable-Fourdrinier Paper Machine. George D. Kilberry. 
U. S. pat. 1,743,970, (Jan. 14, 1930).—The table is constructed 
in two independent removable sections, a table-roll section and 
a suction-box section, such construction permitting the replace- 
ment of the wire in one-third the time heretofore required and 
also eliminating the necessity for the expensive power-actuating 
mechanism otherwise required. The two removable fourdrinier 
sections when in operating position are placed considerably 
higher than the tracks, and when a wire is to be changed the 
pivot connection between them is disconnected and they are 
lowered on to the tracks and run out sideways. The lowering 
and raising of the removable sections is effected by power oper- 
ated mechanism, which can also be used to move the couch 
roll towards the breast roll to give greater clearance when 
changing wire. The two sections of the table are connected by 
a hinge in such a manner that the pitch of the wire may be 
adjusted at a point intermediate of its length—A.P.-C. 

Suction Roll for Paper Machines. Roland B. Heys assignor 
to St. Anne’s Board Mill Co., Ltd. U. S. pat. 1,742,991 (Jan. 
7, 1930).—The invention consists of an improved suction roll 
of the type described in U. S. pat. 1,591,921, of July 6, 1926. 
According to the main patent, the suction roll is provided with 
longitudinal channels into which the white water passes and 
which periodically communicate with a recess or recesses in an 
end cover or covers connected with a suction device, and means 
are provided for retaining in the longitudinal channels any 
liquid which may remain there after the channels have passed 
the recesses in the end covers. According to the present in- 
vention, in the case of high speed rolls, the trailing sides of the 
longitudinal channels, instead of being substantially radial, are 
directed inwardly and rearwardly behind the radius so as to 
form pockets, which can retain any liquid remaining in the 
channels after they have passed the recesses, the liquids being 
retained in the pockets owing to the high speed of rotation. 
An endless flexible belt (preferably of rubber) running over 
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auxiliary rolls is provided at one or both ends of the suction 
roll, with which it makes contact over the arc subjected to 
suction in order to confine the width over which the suction is 
applied to correspond with the width of the sheet. Curved or 
bent strips of metal are inserted into the mouths of the longi- 
tudinal channels where they open out on to the periphery of 
the suction roll, their curved or bent portions projecting into 
the channels and holes being provided in the central zones of 
the strips to allow the water to flow inside into the channels, 
while the bent strips prevent the excess water from returning 
to the periphery of the suction roll. A number of recesses are 
provided in the end covers to successively communicate with 
the channels, the amount of suction applied being different for 
the different recesses. The channels are divided by longitudinal 
partitions, which extend towards thé interior of the channels, 
and are provided with holes towards the interior of the chan- 
nels, so that the water may flow through the holes during the 
suction period but the partitions will act as traps to prevent 
the excess water from returning to the periphery of the roll 
after the suction period.—A.P.-C. 

Flour Box for Paper Machines. Edward J. Trimbey and 
George K. Walker. U. S. pat. 1,751,959, (March 25, 1930.)—In 
order to obtain a more uniform flow of stock on to the wire 
across the width of the machine, the usual type of head box is 
replaced by a short shallow spout containing a rotatable blade- 
carrying member extending horizontally across the width of 
the spout. The blades dip successively into the flowing pulp 
as they are moved forward by the pulp stream, and in their 
passage extend across the path of flow. In this way the greater 
portion of the slime-accumulating surfaces in the head box are 
eliminated, thus reducing the number of breaks.—A.P.-C. 


Fourdrinier Paper Machines. Austin E. Cofrin. U. S. pat. 
1,748,062, (Feb. 25, 1930).—In order to facilitate removal of 
water on the wire and reduce the effect of centrifugal force 
when running at high speeds, hollow perforated table rolls are 
used. Wiping strips may also be provided under the wire be- 
tween the table rolls, as described in U. S. pat. 1,623,526 of 
April 5, 1927. The table rolls may he divided into two sets, 
one perforated and the other unperforated, either of which may 
be lowered out of contact with the wire if desired. The table 
rolls are positively driven at a speed different from that of the 
wire, and either in the same direction or the opposite direction 
to the table rolls. If desired, the unperforated table rolls may 
turn idly in their bearings as is the usual practice —A.P.-C. 


Apparatus for Removing Water from the Nip of Press Rolls. 
August Kolitsch, U. S. pat. 1,746,431, (Feb. 11, 1930).—A series 
of high pressure air jets are placed as close as possible to the 
nip of the press, and are directed to blow away the water 
squeezed out of the paper and felt to either side of the rolls. 
A suitable hood at each side receives the spray and conducts 
it to the jet below. The jets are provided with centrol valves 
whereby the operation can be adjusted to various operating con- 
ditions on the paper machine.—A.P.-C. 


Deckling Device for Cylinder Paper Machines. Tom Harvey. 
U. S. pat. 1,752,079 (March 25, 1930).—The width of the sheet 
is limited by an adjustable deckle shower which is fed with 
white water taken inside the cylinder, instead of fresh water.— 
A.P.-C. 

Cylinder Paper Machine. Everett K. Mansfield, U. S- Pat. 
1,746,708, (Feb. 11, 1930).—A shield or deflector is provided 
which extends partly about the submerged portion of the cylin- 
der and from side to side of the vat to prevent the stock from 
coming in contact with the wire and depositing a layer of pulp 
until after the force of discharge has been dissipated and also 
to prevent the agitating action of the whive water which has pas- 
sed inside the cylinder from displacing ‘the pulp already de- 
posited on the outside. In this way, the flow through the wire 
covering takes place at a point where the stock is practically 
motionless, and the white water passes directly through the 
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wire as from a flow box. . It is claimed that with this device, 
cylinder machines can be successfully run at much higher 
speeds (up to 100 ft. per min.) ; and that even at such speeds 
tissues can be made of very untform formation.—A.P.-C. 

Deckle for Cylinder Machines. Charles Lowe. U. S. Pat. 
1,746,434, (Feb. 11, 1930)—A water pipe is placed over and 
parallel to the cylinder mold at each end of the vat. The pipe 
is provided with a slot along the bottom over most of its length, 
through which it discharges a solid sheet of water into the 
cylinder as it emerges from the stock. Inside the pipe is a solid 
piston attached to a rod with a hand wheel, by means of which 
the position of the piston may be altered as required to vary 
the length of the sheet of water delivered on to the cylinder 
and consequently the width of the sheet. A cleaner is mounted 
on the pipe and projects into the slot; by moving the cleaner 
back and forth, the slot is kept clean.—A.P.-C. 

Multiply Paper Machine. Howard F. Weiss assignor to C. F. 
Burgess Lab., Inc. U. S. pat. 1,737,283, (Nov. 26, 1929).—The 
machine comprises the wet end of an ordinary cylinder machine 
on which a moist sheet is formed as usual, either smooth or 
creped. It then passes on to a so-called “looping device” which 
is reciprocated over a conveyor belt, which may be either in 
the same direction as or at an angle (preferably 90‘) with the 
looping device. The folds are then pressed intu a humogeneous 
sheet and dried. If desired, two cylinder machine wet ends may 
be used, the two sheets being deposited on the conveyor in over- 
lapping folds. For some purposes, as for absorbent pads, the 
folds need not be pressed together. The sheet may be built 
up so as to be tapered in cross section at right angles to the 
machine direction, making it suitable for the manufacture of 
tapered shingles. This may be accomplished, for example, by 
providing a slower travel of the looping device on one side of 
the conveyor, or by having additional folds of the moist web 
distributed at one side of the conveyor. Fillers, etc., may be 
incorporated by adding them to the moist sheet before it is 
deposited in folds on the conveyer thus eliminating loss in the 
white water.—A.P.-C. 


Separator for Slitting Machines. Joseph A. White assignor to 
The Moore & White Co., U. S. pat. 1,749,618 (March 4, 1930).— 
In order to prevent interweaving of the rewound rolls. separa- 
tors are mounted on a bar extending across the machine at a 
suitable point between the slitter knives and winder drums. The 
separators may each consist of two discs, eccentrically mounted 
on a common spindle, each having a beveled edge and con- 
nected together to rotate in unison. The separators are mounted 
in alinement with the slitter knives, and as they are rotated the 
two adjacent edges of neighboring strips are alternately forced 
out of alinement with each by the the beveled edges of the two 
eccentric discs. In a modification, the two discs are replaced 
by cams which act upon shoes bearing upon the strips of paper 
end acting in the same way as the above-mentioned discs to 
alternately force the two strips out of alinement.—A.P.-C. 


Arrangement for the Support of Knives On A Cutter. Goebel 
A. G. Darmstadt, Germany. German pat. 487,823 (May 18, 
1925).—J. F. O. 


Arrangement for the Slitting of a Movable Sheet of Paper Or 
Similar Substances. Walter Everitt Molins. London. Czecho- 
slovakian pat. 29,365.—The arrangement consists of an unmov- 
able blade with a revolving blade which works together for the 
purpose of cutting the sheet of paper as well as to trim it. 
After each cut, the revolving blade follows closely and in a 
tangential path to the direction of the movable knife. The 
aforementioned trimmer can be made tooth shaped.—J.F.O. 


New Section-Speed Regulator. R. R. Baker. Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 
23, 95-96 (June 5, 1930); Paper Mill 53, No. 22, 30, 32, 44 (May 
31, 1930).—A description of the construction and operation of 
the Westinghouse carbon pile type quick response speed regu- 
lator for sectional electric paper machine drives.—A.P.-C. 
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Recent Economic Changes and Their Effect 
on Cost Accounting 


Thomas J. Burke? 


What a subject! Who suggested it and who picked on me to 
deal with it. It’s a “bird,” and I wish that whoever did the pick- 
ing had picked on somebody else to deal with it. “Recent Econo- 
mic Changes” is a subject by itself as anyone, who has read the 
report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment, published last year in 
two large volumes, must well know. 

This report started out with a very significant statement viz: that 
“Acceleration rather than structural change is the key to an under- 
standing of our recent. economic developments.” Acceleration— 
speed—that typifies our age and I may add that by “recent,” we 
may consider only the last decade say from 1920 on. 

It is necessary to ask your indulgence in this talk, for I am 
not an economist, (except as we must all be to some extent in 
our personal expenditures, at least, those of us who are married 
and have growing families), so I frankly admit that I have drawn 
largely on the report of the President’s Committee. This report 
stressed the fact that neither invention, competition, hand-to-mouth 
buying, changes in distribution methods nor cooperative market- 
ing, etc., were new to business but “that the breadth, scale and 
‘tempo’ of recent developments gave them new importance.” 

To again quote the report “the increased supply of power and its 
wider uses; the multiplication by man of his strength and skill 
through machinery, the expert division and arrangement of work 
in mines and factories, etc., so that production per man hour of 
effort has risen to new heights; the quickening of these instru- 
mentalities through capital provided from the surplus incomes of 
4 constantly widening proportion of our people—all these rep- 
resent an accumulation of forces, which have long been at work.” 

The rise in the use of power has been 3% times faster than 
the growth in population. Not only this but power has been made 
more flexible, so that now, as a nation we use as much electrical 
energy as the rest of the world combined. By this means the 
unit cost of production has been reduced without wage reductions. 

There has also been a great spread in the source and use of 
credit also in the velocity of its turnover. 

Another significant development revealed by the survey was 
in the field of price relationships, wages and the cost of living. 
From 1922 to 1927 the purchasing power of wages rose 2.1 per 
cent each year, while prices declined on the average .1 per cent 
annually. Labor has not been “liquidated” probably because of 
the new principle of high wages and low costs, propounded by 
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the leaders of industrial thought, as a policy of enlightened indus- 
trial practice. 

However, since this report was published, we have had to deal 
with a serious business depression, which is only now beginning 
to show some slight signs of recovery, precipitated by the Stock 
Exchange slump last year. Prices of many commodities have again 
fallen, although wages, at least in our industry and in many others, 
have not been decreased to any appreciable extent but there has 
been an increase in unemployment. Preliminary figures just issued 
by the Census Bureau show a total of 2% millions unemployed 
although able to work and looking for a job. This total represents 
2 per cent of the total population of this country. Only recently 
I asked a representative of a well-known business bureau whether 
he thought wage rates would decline and he replied he felt that 
there would have to be some liquidation. He pointed out that 
office workers already had, in many cases, been forced to accept 
salary reductions and that in some sections there had been wage 
reductions. He added, however, that he believed every possible 
effort would be made to prevent further wage reductions by in- 
creased productivity per worker, and that this would be effected 
by bonuses paid for production in excess of standards set up as a 
result of scientific surveys. 

The report did point out that unemployment can arise as a 
result of industrial efficiency as well as inefficiency, in other words, 
so-called “technological” unemployment resulting from the intro- 
duction of new machinery and processes. 


Economic Balance 


Increased facilities of quick communication and transportation 
have helped to build up a new solidarity of action among us. We 
get news quicker and can act more promptly. It’s not so easy to 
“get the jump” on the other fellow. Among other things, the co- 
operation of business leaders and the Government, the growth of 
trade associations, the cooperation of labor to increase productivity 
and the restriction of immigration have all helped to bring about 
this solidarity of thought and action. There is, however, one out- 
standing fact and let me emphasize this, because had it received 
the attention it should, at least in the Pulp and Paper Industry, it 
would have been extremely beneficial for all investors in that in- 
dustry, and that fact is we cannot maintain an economic advantage 
unless we consciously accept the principle of equilibrium and apply 
it skillfully in every economic relation. 

We must not waste our natural resources, we must conserve 
our capital, management and labor must work together for the 
common good and we must carry on constant Research. Most 
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unportant of all however, we must maintain by accurate anticipa- 
tion, a deliberate balance between production and consumption. 
Informed leadership is vital to the maintenance of equilibrium and 
only through incessant observation and adjustment can we learn 
to maintain an economic balance. 

One outstanding change, with which we are all familiar, is the 
success that has attended the effort on the part of production 
managers to reduce production costs by (1) improved methods; 
(2) elimination of waste. This has been accompanied by an 
increase in production in most industries, through standardized 
practices, so that industry's main problem is no longer to catch- 
up with the demand but consists largely of selling its products 
at reasonable prices. From a “sellers’” we have passed to a 
“buyers’” market with a relentless force that has slowly ground 
prices down until today many marginal producers are being 
eliminated. Not only plants and mills but even industries are 
disappearing, other industries are changing their character while 
new ones have been rapidly developed. 


Basic Principles 


We know that the most important economic principles of pro- 
duction are (1) Division of labor and (2) Transfer of skill, and 
these are mutually supplementary. As operations have been stand- 
ardized, so labor has necessarily been more carefully divided. 
As a result of the extension of the transfer of skill there has been 
a great increase in the capital investment per worker. In 1849 it 
was $560.00, which had risen to nearly $5,000.00 by 1919, the yearly 
increase in capital being always greater in proportion than that 
of the workers employed. The increase in the output per worker 
is equally significant. In 1900 this value was about $1,600.00, while 
in 1919 it had risen to about $7,500.00. The ratio of “value of 
products” to capital investment in 1890 was 1.04, while in 1919 it 
was 1.4. The report states significantly “In all probability we may 
look for a diminution of output, per dollars of invested capital, 
if for no other reason than because of the operation of the law 
of diminishing returns. The economists say that, when we state 
an economic law, we state a tendency also that there can be no 
exception to these laws. Well, you've got to agree the tendency 
seems to be for returns to diminish. 


Undoubtedly one important reason why profit margins are dis- 
appearing is because most of our best customers are suffering from 
the same ills, to which we are heir. Just as there is more unani- 
mity of action among business men than there was, due to 
increased facilities for communication and transportation, etc., so 
there is an increased similarity of economic fortunes among trad- 
ing nations. In 1919 to 1921, the value of our imports was only 
56 per cent of the value of our exports, while from 1922 to 1927 
this percentage rose to 86. The pre-war figure 1910-1914 was 78 
per cent. If 1913 records are taken as 100, the averages for 1922- 
1927 show the following changes :— 


Imports 
66 per cent 
31 per cent 
117 per cent 


Exports 
33 per cent 
38 per cent 
81 per cent 


Physical volume increase 
Prices—Increase 


You see we have stimulated trade in other countries, by in- 
creasing our purchases abroad, more than they have stimulated 
trade here. Probably the over-hanging war debts have had some- 
thing to do with this. We all know how much harder we work 
when times are hard and the baby wants shoes. We are ‘having a 
difficult time in getting export business on a profitable basis, and 
but for our more efficient methods of manufacturing, and so-called 
mass production, would find it difficult indeed. The new Tariff 
Act about which, there has been so much controversy, illustrates 
the situation. Many industries clamored for higher protective 
rates and obtained them. Competition between nations, competition 
between industries, competition between units! 


A Result of Severe Competition 
Une result of this severe competition has been the old process 
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of putting science into industry which has been supplemented by 
efforts to put science into business management, trade union policy 
and Government administration. Thus we have increased our 
productivity per worker as well as our average incomes. 

We learned our lesson well in 1920 and 1921. You know the 
saying “Experience teaches,” so once having gone through a period 
of severe losses caused by unfounded optimism about the future, 
business today is being carried on along more prudent lines. 
There is a wide-spread demand for facts of all kinds, bearing on 
the business situation. Business men have fostered the keeping of 
better statistical records and have analyzed past experience as a 
guide to planning the future. More publicity concerning business 
operations and closer cooperation among business enterprises, ar: 
characteristic of modern American business practices. 

This spirit of caution and search for facts is undoubtedly the 
right action in a period of declining prices. That’s one thing 
that has made it more difficult to conduct business with profit, 
because many of our expenses are fixed by long term contracts 
and cannot be cut to offset a reduction in selling prices. Many of 
us met this problem by largely increasing our productive capacity, 
thereby reducing unit costs, but there is a limit to market absorp- 
tion. For years, we have been hearing that the automobile in- 
dustry must soon reach the “saturation point.” Some people are 
now wondering if that time has at last arrived. The fact is, that 
there is now in practically every industry a productive capacity in 
excess of the current demand, and there seems to be a limit :o 
the extent that that demand can be stimulated. We have come 
definitely to the cross-roads. Each of us must determine whether 
we shall go on producing at capacity or as near capacity as pos- 
sible, or whether we shall adopt a policy of individually regulating 
our production to the demand indicated by orders obtained on a 
fair price level. 


Emphasis on Good Management 


The emphasis, in my opinion, is on good management. In our 
industry even under the present unsatisfactory business conditions, 
there are mills making reasonable profits, and we, like all indus- 
tries, are over-produced, as the saying goes. 

Now, you have been very patient with me while I have hurriedly 
sketched a few of the outstanding economic changes, that have 
taken place in recent years. You know quite well the subject is 
one that really requires exhaustive treatment and I realize I have 
dealt with it very inadequately. 

Such an important matter as the slowing down of the growth of 
population has not been mentioned nor has the question of busi- 
ness cycles, but I have endeavored to select those things that have 
had a more or less direct effect on Cost Accounting. Needless to 
say, I have found this somewhat difficult to do and many of you 
may not agree with my selections. Those of you, who don't, I 
would ask to make merely a preliminary survey of the literature 
on the subject. I know I examined a library containing several 
hundred books, many of which could be profitably studied by any- 
body desiring to give a talk on the subject selected by your Com- 
mittee. In my own defense, I may say I spent a good deal cf 
time and several hard-earned dollars in an endeavor to get in- 
formation to help with the job. 

Now, the question is what has been the effect of these economic 
changes on cost accounting? I propose, to first answer the ques- 
tion in a broad general way and then to amplify that answer. I 
may add, I hope many of you will also endeavor to help me with 
that answer in the following discussion, or perhaps correct me, 
if you feel that my deductions are incorrect. 

Well, then, in my opinion the effect on cost accounting, in fact 
on all accounting, has been dynamic. It has been the best thing 
that could have happened for acccounting and accountants. What 
is an accountant? Shall we say, one who keeps, records or is 
skilled in accounts, and accounts are statements of. moneys re- 
ceived or expended or reckonings of debits and credits, in money 
or service. 
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That being the case, go back in your mind to 1919, or if that 
was before the time of your business experience, take my word 
for it, generally speaking, business men then were little interested 
in costs. They were much more interested in production. Costs 
were of minor importance, that is, efficient cost-keeping as we know 
it today. Why? Because demand was greater than supply. 
Business was booming, prices were rising. One made money, 
simply by buying and holding materials, or commodities. Just as 
last year, before the disastrous slump on the Stock Exchange, only 
a minority would agree such a slump had to come, so in 1919 very 
few believed there would come such a slump in material prices 
as occurred in 1920 and 1921. That was the time when business 
men started shouting for better costs, better cost accounting, more 
iacts. In this connection, it may be of interest to you to know 
that my cennection with the Cost Association of the Paper Indus- 
try dates from November 1920. I know something about it. 
Things were still fairly rosy when I went there, although there 
were ominous warnings abroad. 

I was younger then than I am now; more optimistic and full 
of belief in the future of the great Pulp and Paper Industry, with 
which I had come into close touch, through the Governmental 
investigation of news print costs during the war. I did not believe 
in 1921 however, that the slump was such a good thing for ac- 
countants. There was at least one accountant, who felt that it 
was the worst possible thing for everybody, and especially as- 
countants! 


A Hell of a Year 


Well, you know 1921 was a “hell” of a year. There’s no other 
way to describe it but there’s one thing that came to my attention, 
that I want to refer to. One paper mill had four large machines 
—they also had a good cost system and a wide-awake management. 
They sized up the situation and decided they would be better off if 
they shut down two of their machines entirely, ran the other two to 
capacity, and sold at prices based on cost, omitting of course, 
that share of overhead expenses that would ordinarily have been 
carried by the other two machines. Their judgment was justified 
and at the end of the year, they showed a small profit after charg- 
ing direct to profit and loss the unabsorbed burden. Contrast 
that with the experience of hundreds of other paper mills and 
you will quickly understand that in accomplishing this they per- 
formed a worth while feat. 


Cost Accounting in 1920 


In an endeavor to refresh my memory as to the status of cost 
accounting in 1920, I looked up the Year Book of the N.A.C.A. 
for that year, and almost the first sentence I saw, read as follows: 

“If there is anything of practical value in cost accounting, it is 
the client who has to be convinced that such is the case. It is his 
industry we shall be dealing with, it is for his information and help 
that the system is to be devised, and it is he, who will pay for 
the cost of its installation and operation.” 

And again, “I believe the importance of establishing standards 
of performance has not yet been widely enough appreciated.” Also 
“One example is the pre-determination or estimating of the 
volume of business to be secured during a season or fiscal period.” 

These remarks are quoted from a talk given by William M. 
Lybrand at Atlantic City, in September, 1920, on the subject of 
“The Relation of Cost Accounting to Business Management.” 

They sound familiar, don’t they? Perhaps you think, they are 
hardly in line with what I previously said about the effect of 
recent economic changes on cost accounting, having been “dy- 
namic.” But you must note that Mr. Lybrand spoke from the view- 
point of the professional accountant, also that he so significantly 
said at the opening of his address “It is the client, who has to 
be convinced that such is the case (viz, that there is anything 
of practical value in cost accounting). To use common parlance, 
“He knew his onions.” You see he had been up against the 
difficulty during that prosperous period of trying to convince his 
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clients that there was something of practical value in cost ac- 
counting. 

This may have had something to do with his belief in the 
necessity for an organization like the N.A.C.A. I know that’s 
the reason I joined on March 5th, 1921. In my opinion, these 
economic changes, have contributed materially to the very great 
growth of the N.A.C.A. Accountants, all over the country have 
realized the vital necessity for getting accurate costs and for 
studying the best methods of obtaining them. 


Average Business Man Dislikes Figures 


It has been more difficult to convince the average business man. 
As a rule, he hates figures and in the old days, too many account- 
ants were “figure-conscious.” They made up their statements, 
pages of them, without themselves digesting the figures and draw- 
ing their Bosses’ attention to the significant facts developed. We 
are still far from proficient in this respect, although these eco- 
nomic changes, have forced many of us to become better salesmen 
in selling our wares. We have been helped in this, by the fact 
that many of our Bosses have been worried and in many cases 
against their inclination, have been forced to pay more attention 
to their cost reports, to dig into them and get the meat out of 
them. Any man, who did the digesting for them, has often re- 
ceived the recognition due him as a valuable executive. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the effect that recent eco- 
nomic changes have had on accounting can best be summed up in 
the one word “Control.” If these changes have done nothing else, 
they have emphasized the fact that if a business concern is to 
make reasonable profits, it must exercise an adequate control over 
every function it performs. This is nothing more than saying it 
must know what ought to be done, and how to do it in the most 
economical way. 

You will remember that the key to an understanding, of our 
recent economic developments is acceleration, rather than struc- 
tural change. If you want to speed up, you’ve got to “tune up.” 
You can run an old car, for instance, (I have) for many thou- 
sands of miles, if you don’t exceed thirty miles an hour or more, 
but try running it at 50 or 60 and you'll soon find, it will break 
down—you'll lose control. So it has been with industry. The 
pressure for acceleration has ‘forced executives to set-up machinery 
whereby they could exercise better contrul over the different fun~-- 
tions performed. At first, perhaps this was confined to the actua! 
manutacturing operations. But what are we all in business forf 
To make profits. It was soon found then that cost reports which 
merely controlled the manufacturing operations no matter how 
cleverly devised by efficient engineers, were inadequate unless they 
were tied in with the general accounts. 

In many cases, this necessitated a reorganization of the general 
accounting plan. In this way control was made possible over 
the differences between the cost figures developed from the cost 
ledgers and the cost of sales as shown by the general books, 


Profits Still Declined 


Profits still declined. Now, what’s the matter? Why we are 
not controlling costs of the different lines, we are controlling 
our cost of all lines but some are costing much more than others. 
That was a tough job. That meant departmentalizing the costs, 
setting up machine hour or man hour rates, following each line 
through the operations and accumulating its costs. 

It meant a thorough survey of all the operating departments 
much more severe than the previous one, for if we really were 
losing money on some lines. we wanted to know where and why 
and what could be done about it. 

At last the job was done and we had our costs by lines, but 
still profits were unsatisfactory because our repairs were too high. 
An investigation showed our mill was getting obsolete, because our 
depreciation was not satisfactorily controlled. The amount that 
had been set aside annually was inadequate. An appraisal was 
made, a Plant Ledger started and proper depreciation rates set 
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up on a scientific basis, also records kept of repair items. Thus 
adequate control machinery was set up for our fixed assets. 

Again profits proved unsatisfactory and this time it was labor 
that was blamed, wage rates could not be reduced, so it was a 
problem of getting more from labor. Time studies were made, 
operations studied and as a result, incentive wage systems planned, 
and in this way productivity increased sufficiently to bring up the 
profit margin again to a reasonable level. 

But not for long. The process reminds me of the old saying 
“The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 
The relentless pressure of the changes, that have taken place in 
our economic life, have continually forced us to study our costs 
for the purpose of reducing them to meet competition. 

Our theory of reducing unit costs by increasing production must 
in future be allied with the theory of the law of diminishing re- 
turns. It’s no good decreasing unit costs by increasing your pro- 
duction if you decrease the unit selling price, when marketing the 
increased production, more than you decrease the unit cost. 
Naturally you ask, how can we know when we are approaching 
the “Saturation point” of the market. All I can say about that is, 
that the problem has to be met as have many others equally diffi- 
cult, and the answer, so far as I am concerned, is by budgeting 
our production to equal the demand. 


Passing the Benefits On to Consumer 

After reducing costs in every possible way and passing the 
benefit on to the consumer in this buyers’ market, that’s what we 
have finally come to. We have learned to control everything 
else, now we must control our production and maintain an equi- 
librium between it and our estimated sales. 

Lots of production managers still don’t see the necessity for :t. 
Lots of Sales Managers still deny it is possible to do this, at least 
that’s the case in the Pulp and Paper Industry. My answer is, not 
that they are wrong, they may be right in their individual cases, 
although I doubt it, but rather that I know cases, where it is 
being done and very successfully. If some can do it, why not ali? 
Most of us are not so “different” as we think. 

The fact is, we have got to budget, Sales, as well as production 
costs and selling expenses, and to do this successfully we have got 
to exercise that control forced on us by these recent economic 
changes. My opinion is, that those, who seek to evade this neces- 
sity of successful management, will live to regret it. Their only 
way out would seem to be to merge with some competitor who has 
learned “how.” That’s a subject I have not said anything about 
although you have all heard of the “urge to merge.” Even while 
writing this address, I heard of a large projected merger in our 
industry in one of the most competitive groups. Knowing the 
mills, I feel that, I might say, I am sure that, they would never 
merge but for the economic pressure. By merging, those mills 
will be able to do things they cannot do as separate units on ac- 
count of the Sherman Anti-Trust and related Acts. They will be 
able to fix a price for a much larger percentage of the tonnage in 
that group and properly managed, it should be helpful to all. 

To conclude, I would say, it is my opinion, that the changes that 
have taken place in our economic life, during the past decade 
have had an exceedingly good effect on cost accounting. I believe 
that the decline in selling prices has undoubtedly focussed atten- 
tion on the value of proper cost accounting records. Owing to this 
decline in prices, met in a great many cases by increasing pro- 
ductivity to decrease unit costs, there has been a constant pressure 
for cost information and cost accounting has consequently re- 
ceived a great impetus. I also believe that the accountants have 
risen to the occasion. We are all doing better work than we did. 
We are not so “clannish” as we used to be. We have learned to 
be “matey” with the production men and we have learned to tell 
the truth to the Boss without hedging. Finally, we are now 
tackling another big problem and that is the question of “selling 
and distribution expenses.” Excuse me for not calling them costs. 
It is one of my idiosyncracies to try and distinguish between 
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“costs” and “expenses,” applying the former word only to those 
expenditures directly related to the fabrication or making of the 
product. In other words, total costs = inventory value. 


Matey With the Sales Manager 

But that is by-the-way. “Selling and Distribution Expenses” 
have grown with the pressure to market our increased production 
in a buyers’ market. We are now learning to be “matey” with the 
sales manager, who is an entirely new sort of animal. Highly 
strung and “Raring to go,” and struggling, moreover with a morc 
difficult situation than he has ever had before. That’s just the 
reason why he’s willing to carefully examine our reports. Eco- 
nomic pressure is forcing him to do so. Sales Managers are 
trained to size up a situation quickly and the bulk of them today 
see quite clearly that they are booked for the same process through 
which the production department has gone. Added to this analyti- 
cal study of their expenses, they have also to tackle the problem 
of fore-casting their sales. The Sales Manager has a tough job 
on his hands and needs the co-operation of the accountant, and it’s 
on that note that I propose to conclude this address. 

Control by Co-operation—That’s what the recent economic 
changes have forced on industry and what could have been better 
for Cost Accounting? 


Paper Men on Jewish Philanthropic Committee 

Thirty-two members of the paper and twine industry have en- 
listed in the volunteer army of the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies and will visit about 320 persons in 
the name of the ninety-one charities affiliated with the Federation 
when its 1930 campaign formally opens, on October 19, it was 
announced by S. T. Baron and Murray Schlosser, division heads 
of the paper and twine industry of the Business Men’s Council 
of Federation. 

The objective of this year’s campaign is the erasure of a $2,221,- 
000 deficit remaining on a budget of $5,499,000. At a meeting of 
the council’s board of directors in the Hotel Biltmore recently, 
quotas were assigned to eighty-six trade and professional groups. 
The quota of this group is $17,000. 

According to Samuel D. Leidesdorf, chairman of the council, 
a greater army than ever before in the local charities’ history has 
enrolled for the work. The federation’s obligations to its ninety- 
one constituent philanthropic societies until the end of the cur- 
rent year can be met only by raising the $2,221,000 deficit. 

The following constitute the paper and twine committee: 
Charles Ballin, Alfred Bleyer, Julius Buchman, B. Emanuel, 
Charles Gilman, Saul Gottesman, Max Greenebaum, David Kuh- 
marker, Benjamin Mintz, Michael Pomerance, Morris A. Rudnick, 
Murray Scher, Emanuel I. Schorsch, Arthur J. Sigel, Michael H. 
Sincoff, David Usdan, Max Weill, George P. Weinstock, Albert 
C. Weiss, William Bloom, A. Dorfman, Richard A. Guinsburg, 
Morris Ivry, William Livingston, I. Miller, Robert Minkow, H. 
M. Newman, Samuel J. Redlich and Samuel Weiselberg. 


Outlines New Reforestation Program 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Canton, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—The forestry department at 
St. Lawrence University has outlined a reforestation program 
calling for the planting of ten million trees within the next few 
years in a number of the Northern New York counties. The 
plan calls for constant and directed effort all through the territory 
and the work will be under the supervision of F. M. Callward, 
head of the department, assisted by W. J. Endersbee and R. G. 
Unger. The program calls for co-operation with boards of super- 
visors, commercial organizations, village and town boards, indi- 
vidual owners and with any agency that has for its objective the 
reforesting of lands now available for the growing of trees. The 
trees will be supplied by the state and will be of the pine and 
spruce varieties. The conservation Department has given its ap- 
proval of the plan and plans to aid in carrying out the project. 
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BADENHAUSEN STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
installed in some of the largest pulp and paper 

mills in the United States and Canada 

MAXIMUM STEAM 


AT 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
WITH 
LEAST CAPITAL INVESTMENT and OPERATING COSTS 


Result:—Enormous savings in cost of pulp and paper produced. 


BADENHAUSEN CORPORATION 


General Offices and Works 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS (PHILA.), PA. 


A EINICL ry | tl 
Joc ‘' A Trial Felt for Your 


C= & =a Machines Will Prove 
il ttl These Facts. 


&} “a4 “ sei WATERBURY FELT CO.., een te 


i rt te ether eich rt ide vertit bia | 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennozville, P. Q., Canada 
ON BRONZE SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
UNI 6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4'4 SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham. Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


‘‘MATADOR’’ Bag Machinery 


Chain gripper delivery (all tapes eliminated), 
and other improvements resulting from twenty- 
five years’ experience in this country and 
abroad. Each of the five models, including the 
Baby Matador, will handle a very wide range 
of sizes, at tremendous speeds. Printing units 
up to three colors. 


Ana PRINTER. Prints in three colors, at full speed, 
all surfaces of the bag—front, back, and both sides, 

pend luding allover background designs. Can be applied 

to any bag-making machine. 

A large number of these units are pow in successful use. 


H. H. Heinrich, Inc. 


15 Park Row, New York 
Representing WiNDMOLLER & HoLscHER 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 4, 1930 


SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 6 Boyes 2447 cs. 
all paper 9 bis., 41 cs. 
aper hangings ..........-...+-..s. ae bis., 5 cs. 

News print . 5748 rolls 

Printing paper 210 bis., 123 cs., 29 i0olls 

Wrapping paper 69 bis., 41 cs., 3 rolls 

Decalcomania paper 

Filter paper 

Drawing paper . 

Metal coated paper 

Surface coated paper 

Baryta coated paper 

Coated paper 

Tissue paper 

Colored paper 

Writing paper 

Radiant paper 

Stencil paper 

Filter masse . 

Caoutchouc paper 

Paper board 7 cs. 

Miscellaneous paper .... 133 rolls, 363 bis., 243 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 

American Tobacco Co., La Bourdonnais, Bord- 
eaux, 450 cs.; Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 750 c 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Sarcoxie, St. 
1120 cs. 

International 
aire, 15 cs. 

Max Speigel & Son, Pr. 

P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Ga 


Nazaire, 
Sarcoxie, St. Naz- 


Garfield, Genoa, 6 bls. 
+= pMarecilles, 112 cs. 
WALL PAP 
R. F. Downing & Co., Tai 
cs. 
japan Paper Co., Tai Shan, Yokohama, 8 cs. 
rving Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 cs. 
R. F. Downing & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


Souvenir Co., 


R Shan, Yokohama, 


bls. 
The Prager Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 45 bls. 
F. - J- Emmerich, Adriatic, Liverpool, 3 — 1 cs. 


. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 17 
&. - C Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Sedthonpten, 
Re. 2 OL 
A. Binder, pean cocoa 3 bls. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Resolute, amburg, 1 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co. — 4 Hamburg, 1 ble. 
S. Stern Stiner & & Co., ¥ Yorck, Bremen, 1 ble. 
Schmidt & Pritchard, Pr. Roosevelt, Hamburg, 


s. 
Thomas & Pierson, Berengaria, Southampton, 1 
cs. 
A. L. Diament & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


2 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Tuscania, London, 13 
bls, 2 es. 
Whiting 4 Patterson Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 3 cs., 2 bls. 
NEWS PRINT 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., St. 
427 rolls. 


. Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 142 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & & Co. Deutschland, Hamburg, 


264 rolls. 
; Y. Evening Post, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
5 rolls. 
. Madden, Yorck, Bremen, 278 rolls. 
aldwin Paper Co., Yorck, Bremen, 157 rolls. 
A. S. Zabriskie, Republic, Hamburg, 67 rolls. 


International Paper .» Salonica, Dalhousie. 
N. B., 4407 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, St. Louis, Hosters, 1 cs. 
uis, Ha 22 cs. 
——-, Deutschland, Haubure, 210 bis., 
ane Dietzgen & Co., N. 
Steffens Jones Co., 


Louis, Hamburg, 


——, oe. 


29 rolls. 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


H. Jaspar, Antwerp, 23 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Republic, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
, hs eee Co., ria, Southampton, 

5 cs. . Garfield, Geona, 33 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 

Cc. Serines, St. Louis, Hamburg, 16 cs. 

R. Wilson Paper Corp., Stavangerfjord, Fred- 
erickstad, 29 bls. 

M. M. Cohen, Deutschland, Hamburg, 26 bls. 

Standard Products Corp., Lapland, Antwerp, 
10 cs., 3 rolls. 

Sylvania Industrial 
14 cs., 14 

Phoenix Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Scythia, 
25_cs. (duplex). 

peeens oe Seeing Co. Roose Hamburg, 4 cs. 

C. ore, esolute, Hamburg, 4 cs. 

FILTER PAPER 

A. Giese & Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 

73 Fougera & Co., La Bourdonnais, Bordeaux, 
s. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tuscania, London, 


5 cs. 
5 DRAWING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen &C Tuscania, London, 1 cs. 
C. Schleicher Schull Co., Inc., Reliance, Ham- 


bur 
“Abe Bruckman & Lorbacher, Yorck, Bremen, 


1 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Republic, Hamburg, 38 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
F. C. Gerlach & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
14 cs, 
ge 3 = Shlezios Co Co., owtediiond, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
Pauli Corp., Yorck, a ga 10 cs 
Siok Shinsiag Ko Co., 


Corp., Lapland, Antwerp, 


Liverpool, 


Yor Bremen, 61 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Titan as. ae ; 6& .» Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
America, Lapl ami, Antwerp, 
Phoenix nt ping C Resolute, Hapburs, 1 cs. 
‘A. COATED PAPER 
Globe Shiovine: Coe Yorck, icy 117 cs. 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Yorck, Bremen, 
27 crates, 
COATED PAPER 
Bank of America, Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 cs.; 


Resolute, Hemboy i ck PAPER 


Fischer & res. Scythia, Liverpool, 
&: W. Sheldon & i ilagupere aru, 
burg, 2 cs. 


10 cs 
Ham- 


COLORED PAPER 
Lapland, ee 3 cs. 
Yorck, remen, 1 
Atlantict Fd’ Co., R ao _Hambure, 10 cs. 
RITIN NG PA ER 
H. Blumenthal, De sl ag Sven, 1 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., Tie oo 
Havre, 7 cs. 

B. Altman & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Guibout rn Olym ic, ‘Southampton, 4 cs. 
RADIANT PAP 
Equitable Trust St: Yorck, Bremen, 2 cs. 

STENCIL PAP 
WwW. L. Menbarnt & Co., fhe i Southampton, 


7 
FILTER MASSE 
H. Reeve > a & Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 10 
CAOUTCHOUC PAPER 
American Express Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


6 cs. 
maree BOARD 


Colmar paper Leptand, 4 Antwerp, 7 cs. 
CELLANEO PER 
Bank of America, Deutschland, = ill 10 cs. 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 85 rolls, 48 bis. 

Kramer & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 278 bls. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 48 rolls, 24 bls. 

American Express Co., De Grasse, Havre, 32 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


4 ces. 
Kenffel & Esser Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 28 cs. 
wae Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 
cs, 
Globe Shipping Co., Ile de France, Havre, 6 cs. 


"France, 


Houbigant, Inc., Ile de France, Havre, 1 cs. 
Iwai & Co., Tokai Maru, Kobe, 1 


cs. 
wm Midland Trust Co., Resolute, Hamburg, 


Globe Shipping Co,, Yorck, Bremen, 12 cs. 
Hensel Brickman & Lorbacher, Yorck, Bremen, 
3 cs. 
T. N. Fairbanks Co., Tai Shan, Yokohama, 2 cs. 
hy news Paper Works, Tai Shan, Ki Kobe, 3 cs. 
K. Beetar, Pr. Garfield, Genoa, 4 ¢ 
Van Oppen & Co., Pr. Garfield Genoa, 32 cs. 
RAGS, 'BAGGING, ETC. 
R. M. Gray, Inc., Nitonian, Manchester, 21 
ble. flax waste. 
Woes Trading Corp., Arden, Odessa, 12256 
Ss. Tags 
Deutschland, Hamburg, 41 bls. rags. 
a ‘National Bank of Boston, Cameronia, Glas- 
gow, 9 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
57_bls. bagging. 
rown ros. 
paper stock, 
aring Bros. & Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 82 bls. 
paper stock. 
with E. mene Co., Tokai Maru, Kobe, 80 bls. 


ing rag 
armstadt yee & Courtney, Tokai Maru, Kobe, 
ity, , wy Tokai Maru, Kobe, 50 bls. 


4 bls. wiping rag: 

National 
rags. 

Butterworth & Co., Inc., Republic, Hamburg, 

69 bis. tares. 

Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Cabo Espartel, 
Cote, 58bls. rags. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. 
bie” “rags. 


R. M. Gray, 
—, Pr. 


Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 


Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 58 bls. 


Amsterdam, ——, 39 


OLD ROPE 
Inc., Nitonian, Manchester, 24 bls. 
conevelt, _ Hamburg, 89 coils. 
ASEIN 


ary National Bank. Olympic, Southampton, 


ist National Bank of Boston, Southern Prince, 
B. Ayres, 417 bags. 

WOOD PULP 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
Oslo, 175 bls. sulphite 

,. Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 1340 bls. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 311 
bls. wood Re 63 tons. 

Parsons hittemore, Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 600 bls. sulphite. 
Johanson to & Sparre, 
Githenberg 1 125 bls. sulphate. 

E. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
449 bie’ dry soda pulp. 

Chickasaw, Hernosand, 4650 bls. sulphite, 


Stavangerfjord, 


sulphite. 


Inc., Gripsholm, 


Aaro, 


Dago, 


775 tons. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Chickasaw, Hernosand, 
450 bls. sulphite, 75 tons. 
Buckley Dunton & Co., Chickasaw, ——, 1950 
bls. sulphite, 325 tons. 
McLernén & Co., Chandler, 7675 bls. 
wood up, 1672 tons. 
- Paper Co. (Albany), Sheet 
Harbor, “1711 tons wood pulp 
New Haven Paper & Board Co., Laura Annie 
Barnes, Dublin Shore, N. S., 4073 bls. wood pulp; 
160/2 bls, woodpul 
ULPWOOD 
a Natidnal Bank, Otterpool, Archangel, 3347 
cofds. 
WOOD FLOUR 
B. L. Soberski, Stavengerfjord, Frederickstad, 
600 bags. 
708 bees. Speiden & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
State Chemical Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
800 bag: 
BOSTON IMPC IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 4, 1930 
Baring Bros. & Co., Nitonian, Manchester, 66 
bls. new cuttings. 
E. Keller" Co., Inc., Idarwald, ——-, 306 bls. 


wood pulp. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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NO LEAKS — NO STREAKS 
with the 


New Lodding Press Doctor 


Self Aligning Flexible Blade 
Feeds Out 

No Waste 
Installed on 
Approval 


EACH BLADE GUARANTEED 
TO FIT—AND GIVE AT 
LEAST 6 MONTHS SERVICE 


LODDING ENGINEERING CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Acceptance 


Financing 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 


A Unit of THE MANHATTAN COMPANY 


31 Pine Street New York 


1864 1930 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 
PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine felts 
manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


FAIRBANKS 
Renewable 


Seat Ring 
Gate Valves 


are built to give service 
under the most severe con- 
ditions. 

The renewable features 
have been perfected, are 
simple and may be relied 

Fig. 0201 upon as being entirely effec- 
tive. 

Renewals can be easily and quickly made, 
when necessary, without taking the valve from 
the pipe line. 

Screw End and Flange End types. 
Made in Bronze or of metals to meet special 


conditions. 
Good for 150 lb. Steam Working Pressure 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and No. 20 Valve Catalog. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Distribution in All Principal Cities. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper 


(Continued from page 64) 


Stock 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 4, 1930 


reams Nairn Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 986 
bls. rags; Ambrodge, Antwerp, 346 bls. rags. rag: 
-——, _ Vicente, Aberdeen, Wash., 625 tons 


west gulp 
hapiro & Son, Tokai Maru, Kobe, 200 bls. 
cag 


bls. bagging. 


NEW HAVEN IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OC OCTOBER 4, 1930 


WEEK ENDING 


New Haven Paper . Board Co., Laura Annie new cuttings. 


Barnes, Dublin Shore, N. S., 6456 bls. wood pulp; Robert Blank, Sarcoxie, 


98/2 bls. wood pulp. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ambridge, ——, 70 bls. 


s. 
= National Bank, Ambridge, Antwerp, 110 


OCTOBER 4, 1939 regs. 


Irving Trust Co., Nitonian, Manchester, 45 bls. 


P. Berlowitz, Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 227 bls. 
rags. 


a Cc 2 & a i . Nazaire 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 4, 1930 _ aa & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, St. Nazaire, 


. Tags. 
Arkus, Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 72 bls. rags. 
J. A. Steer & Co., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 34 bis. 


rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 112 
bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Sarcoxie, Bordeaux, 70 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS ate a Trading Corp., Chickasaw, Leningrad, 


Hoffman om Mills, Tokai Maru, Kobe, 25 bls. 


elgam Corp., Tokai Maru, Kobe, 80 bls. rags. 
J. Rosenberg, Tokai Maru Kobe, 51 bls. rags. 
N. Y. Trust Co., Tokai aru, Yokohama, 95 
bls. rags. 
National City Bank, Cabo Espartel, Pasajes, 
74 bis. rags. 


St. Nazaire, 74 bls. 


M. J. Scanlon Dead 

Minneapo.is, Minn., October 3, 1930—M. J. Scanlon, prominent 
in the lumber industry of the United States for the past fifty 
years, and well known and highly respected in the paper industry, 
died at his home here late Thursday night following a stroke 
suffered in his office earlier in the day. He was 69 years old. 
Mr. Scanlon was vice-president of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Company and was an officer of a score of other lumber concerns. 

In addition to having been vice president of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation in Florida, he had been president of the Bahamas- 
Cuban Company, president of the Powell River Lumber Company 
in British Columbia, vice-president of the Trinity Portland Cement 
Company of Dallas, Texas; director of the W. H. Barber Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, director of the American Timber Holding 
Company, director of the North American Timber Holding Com- 
pany, director of the Burton Schwartz Cypress Company of 
Perry, Fla.; director of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railway 
of Florida; director of the First National Bank in Minneapolis 
and director of the Atlantic National Bank in Jacksonville, Fla. 

He was born at Lyndon, Wis., and as a young man began his 
lumbering career in Wisconsin. He came to Minnesota in 1884 
as head salesman for the C. H. Ruddock Lumber Company and 
in 1888 formed a partnership with Henry E. Gipson. He joined 
with Dr. D. F. Brooks and Aronson S. Brooks in 1902 to form 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company and operated new develop- 
ments at Nickerson, Cass Lake and Scanlon, Minn. 

The company had a remarkable growth and soon expanded its 
operations to Florida, British Columbia, Central America and the 
Bahama Islands. It was at the Powell River development that 
Mr. Scanlon was able to work out many of his theories on com- 
tmhunity building. The company erected a plant and village which 
houses 5,000 employes in modern, beautiful homes located in 
parks with drives and amusement centers as parts of the unit. 

An additional expenditure of $8,000,000 is being made in the 
plant and town at this time, following Mr. Scanlon’s belief that 
expansion programs should be undertaken when business was slow. 

He is survived by his widow; a daughter, Mrs. J. G. Sample 
of Lake Forest, Ill.; a stepdaughter, Mrs. George A. Easton, who 
makes her home in Europe, and a son, Robert H. Scanlon of 
Vancouver. 


I. P. Prepares For the Pulp Wood Cutting 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Monte Vista, Cot.—October 4, 1930—Emerson Smith, timber 
cruiser for the International Paper Company has been making a 
survey in this section, for the purpose, it is understood of the 
logical establishment of camps, roadways and loading points for 
the timber which is to be cut by the International in the Rio 
Grande National forest. It is likely that the cutting will begin 
next spring. 


Beebee Power Corp. Case Postponed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—It is reported that the 
trial of the action brought by Knowlton Brothers against th« 
Beebee Power Corporation is being delayed because of an offer 
from F. L. Carlisle, of the St. Regis Paper Company, to take over 
the contemplated power development project. It is understood 
that the action brought by the paper concern will be discontinued 
if the offer proves satisfactory to the owners of stock in the 
Beebee Corporation although the terms will probably hinge on 
the speedy development of power rights. Knowlton Brothers are 
at present expending a considerable amount annually in obtaining 
operating power and it has made every effort to have the power 
project carried out inasmuch as it would reduce the overhead ex- 
penses to a considerable degree. 

The development was started in 1920 but was stopped because 
of high construction costs and consequently the project has never 
been completed. The firm of Knowlton Brothers claims that it 
is now greatly in need of adequate operating power and that condi- 
tions for development are at this time very good. The agreement 
to carry out the project was entered into by the paper company in 
1919 and since that time the St. Regis Paper Company has been 
connected with rumors relative to taking over the property on 
several occasions. The acquisition of the power by the St. Regis 
interests would give it virtual control of all the important water 
rights in this city. 


Continental Paper Co. Suspends Operation 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GREENWICH, N. Y., October 6, 1930.—Announcement was made 
this week by the Continental Paper Company that the plant would 
suspend operations indefinitely within the next few weeks. The 
mill has been located here for many years and is regarded as the 
principal industry of the village. It has operated steadily on day 
and night schedules up to a few months ago furnishing employ- 
ment to over one hundred employees. 

It is reported on good authority that the company has been con- 
sidering an offer to locate in a Maine town and if negotiations 
are satisfactory it is expected that the equipment will be moved 
Officials refused to confirm the report that the business would be 
moved to another locality. 


Yellow Pine Mill Gets Tax Rebate 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinecron, D. C., October 8, 1930.—The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has announced refund of approximately $50,000 to the 
Yellow Pine Paper Mill Company, of Orange, Texas, for over- 
assessments of income and profits taxes for 1917 and 1920. The 


refunds include; $32,298.52 for 1917 and $17,733.14 for 1920. 
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Acer, McLernon & Company Limited 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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Here’s 
a booklet 


| you should have! 


|... based on many years 
| practical experience saving 
_ money for paper mills. 

_ Every mill superintendent 


should have it in his files 

because it points the way to 

economies wherever there is cleaning to be done, 
such as cleaning fourdrinier wires, washing felts, 
screens, and other mill equipment. 


Tell us your problems or drop us a ‘post card 


| and this 12 page booklet containing directions 
_ and formulas for cleaning the Oakite way will 
| be mailed without cost or obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


| OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 48A Thames St. NEW YORK 


WHAT ARE YOUR KNIFE GRINDING PROBLEMS? 


Grinders for Every Class of Knife Service 


Submit specifications of your knives and let us give you full information on the 
type of grinder best suited to your requirements. 


THE COVEL HANCHETT COMPANY 


BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
MAKERS OF KNIFE GRINDERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Travz Journat, 
Wednesday, October 8, 1930. 


Conditions in the local paper market were fairly satisfactory 
during the past week. While trading was not so lively as at this 
time last year, demand for the various standard grades of paper 
is gradually improving. Inquiries for future needs are being re- 
ceived in good volume and the outlook for the future is promis- 
ing. Prices are generally holding to schedule. 

Demand for news print paper is seasonally active. Contract 
shipments are going forward to the publishers at a steady pace. 
Various rumors of consolidations are in the air and meetings now 
being held at New York, in which leaders of the industry are 
taking part, may result in more stabilized conditions and prices 
in the near future. , 

Trading in the paper board market was moderately active. The 
price situation is practically unchanged.’ Steadiness prevails in the 
fine paper market. Demand is seasonal and prices are generally 
holdirig to previously quoted levels. The trend of the coarse 
paper market is irregular. Wrapping paper is beginning to move 
in better volume than of late. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The position of the ground wood market is ersictically un- 
changed. Production is being maintained in sufficient volume to 
take care of. current requirements. Shipments against contract 
are moving in satisfactory volume for the time of year. Prices 
are generally holding to schedule and there is little talk of con- 
cessions around. 

Chemical Pulp 


Some improvement was noticed in the chemical pulp market. 
Although demand for the various grades of both imported and 
domestic chemical pulp is rather restricted trading should be 
more lively in the next few weeks if the number of inquiries 
around are any indication. No radical price changes have been 
reported recently. 

Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market was rather quiet during the week. Foreign 
manila rope is now quoted at from $2.85 to $3.00, while domestic 
manila rope is offered at from $3.25 to $3.50. Small mixed rope 


is moving in fair volume. The bagging market continues fairly. 


active. Scrap bagging is in good request, while gunny is steady. 
Roofing bagging is dull. 
Rags 


Paper mill demand for domestic rags is fairly persistent. Some 
grades of cotton cuttings are in better request than others. Prices 
are practically unchanged. Roofing stock and mixed rags are fairly 
steady. The imported rag market is still rather lifeless and prices 
abroad are higher than some dealers care to pay during the current 
business depression. 

Waste Paper 

The better grades of paper stock are exhibiting a strong under- 
tone. Offerings are scarce, especially of hard white envelope cut- 
tings and soft white shavings, and prices are generally steady to 
firm. ‘Board mill request for the lower grades is gradually ex- 
panding. While prices remain too low the position of the market 


would quickly improve should demand increase to any great extent. 
Twine 

While most of the business transacted in the twine market 

during the past week was along routine lines trading should great- 

ly improve from now until the end of the year. Most twine deal- 

ers are fairly optimistic regarding the immediate future of the 


industry. Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels, 
without difficulty. 


Fidalgo Drying Systems Issues New Bulletins 

Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., has just issued two new bulletins, 
Nos. 310 and 311. 

Bulletin No. 310 describes the Sticktite Drier Felt Seam. This 
seam has been used to replace the ordinary sewn seam in a num- 
ber of mills in the East. The advantage of this seam is that if 
used on a new felt, the seam is guaranteed to last the life of the 
felt, eliminating thereby all sewing with its consequent saving in 
time and increased production. 

Bulletin No. 311 describes the Leahy Chip Screen, which while 
well known on the Pacific Coast, is comparatively new in the 
East. This particular screen is of the vibrating type and requires 
very little floor space. Where installations of this screen have 
been made on the Pacific Coast, its performance has been very 
favorably commented upon. 

Copies of ‘these bulletins may be obtained by interested persons 
by writing to Fidalgo Drying Systems, Inc., 122 East 42 Street, 
New York. 


Cost and Technical Men Play Golf 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., September 26, 1930.—First honors in the 
golf tournament staged under the auspices of the Cost and Tech- 
nical Association of the Paper Industry, Kalamazoo Valley divi- 
sion, were won by A. W. Cole, of the Rex Paper Company. Final 
play occurred Wednesday over the Maple Hills course and as re- 
sult Cole was presented with a $40 golf bag by Edgar Brothers, 
of New York City. 

The second prize, a pair of golf shoes from the same concern, 
went to Glenn Ingling, of the Kalamazoo Paper Company. Third 
prize, three golf balls was won by Harry C. Bradford, of the Rex 
Paper Company. Severns Balch, of the Watervliet Paper Com- 
pany, Paul Torrie, Michigan Paper Company, Herbert Farnum, 
Watervliet Paper Company and Frank Whittington, Sutherland 
Paper Company, all secured prizes, the latter for the highest score. 

Following the golf match, the club members adjourned to the 
Columbia hotel for dinner. Orrin Callahan, representative of 
Edgar Brothers, showed a motion film on the mining and prepara- 
tion of clay. 


Champion Paper Mill Damaged by Fire 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cartuace, N. Y., October 6, 1930—The Champion Paper Mill 
was damaged by fire to some extent this week when a huge stack 
of kraft paper near the plant was ignited. The local fire depart- 
ment was called out and it was necessary for the men to remain 
on the scene for several hours before the blaze was extinguished. 
Officials claimed that the exact loss could not be determined as 
yet although it was fully covered by insurance. 
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Industry for over Forty Years 


Laboratories and Experimental Mill 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Chemists and Engineers to the Pulp and Paper 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson 
Moses H. Teaze 
J. Wallace Tower 


Consultation, reports, pb: agit and com- 
designs and ¢ supervision 
the construction and equipment of 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 


Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


V. D. SIMONS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 


Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 
Member Am. Soc, C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. BE. 
Member Eng. Inst, Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bidg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, October 8, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE.—Trading in the blanc fixe market was moder- 
ately active. The contract movement was normal for the season. 
Prices are unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to 
$45.00 per ton, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 
4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleaching pow- 
der market is practically unchanged. Shipments against contract 
are moving in fair volume. Prices are generally holding to sched- 
ule, without difficulty. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2.00 
to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein is fairly satisfactory. Domestic 
standard ground is still quoted at 1234 cents and finely ground at 
14 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is selling at 1314 
cents and finely ground at 14% cents per pound, all in bags, car 
lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Offerings of caustic soda are adequate to 
meet current. requirements. Although competition is keen, prices 
are unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 to 
$2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 to 
$3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Steadiness prevails in the china clay market. 
The contract movement is well up to average. Prices are holding 
to schedule. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to $25 
per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Some improvement was noticed in the demand 
for chlorine from the paper mills. Contract shipments are moving 
at a satisfactory pace. Prices are unchanged. Chlorine is quoted 
at from $2.40 to $2.45 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate. Prices are 
easy. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $5.50 to $5.60 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at yard. 
Wood rosin was weaker and is now offered at $4.66 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, on dock. ; 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are practical- 
ly unchanged. Offerings are about sufficient to take care of cur- 
rent needs. Prices are fairly steady. Salt cake is still quoted at 
from $22 to $25 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from 
$20 to $21 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market was fairly active during 
the past week. Contract shipments are reported to be going for- 
ward in good volume. Prices are unchanged. Contract quota- 
tions on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in bags, 
$1.32 14; and in barrels, $1.55 per 100 pounds. 

STARCH.—Mainly due to unfavorable conditions in the grain 
markets, quotations on paper making starch have declined slightly. 
Demand from the paper mills, however, is normal. Special paper 
making starch is now quoted at $3.62 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $3.89 in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina mar- 
ket is exhibiting a strong undertone. Contract shipments are go- 
ing forward to the paper mills in good volume. Commercial grades 
are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, and iron free at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Supplies of sulphur are going forward in’ season- 
al volume. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, on orders 
of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and nearby car 
loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Demand for talc was rather light during the past 
week. Shipments against contract, however, were about normal. 
Prices remain unchanged. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 
to $18 per ton, in bulk, while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. . 
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The Pevcidiatien' 


HE higher a building—the more im- 
portant the foundation beneath it! 


The higher the quality of paper—the 
more important is the basic structure and 
felting of the fibres! 


Fine coating and careful finishing can 
produce the best sheet only if the original 
formation is the best! 


To assure the best foundation, equip 
your machines with Tyler Fourdrinier 


Wires! 


Smooth-running — strong— uniform — 
dependable—Tyler Wires drain off the 
water evenly from the entire area of 
the sheet and produce a uniform felting 


of the fibres! 


Tyler Wires are used by the country’s 
leading paper makers in the production 
of all grades of paper. Try them on 
your machines! 


Send for samples 


The W. S. Tyler Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Air-plane View of McNamee Plant and Mines at 


McNamee, S. C. 


Capacity 100,000 tons per year. 


Air Washed Clay—Pulverized Clay—Crude Clay 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 


230 Park Ave. 
New York 


